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Increase Shown 
In Imports of 
Manganese Ore 


Existence of ‘Buyer’s Market’ 
Said to Be Evident From 
Commerce in First 


Half of Year. 


Importance of Mines 
In Russia Discussed 


Sources of Mineral Claimed to 
Be Capable of Production 
Greater Than World’s 


Consumption. 


An increase of 165,936 tons in man- 
ganese ore imported into the United 
States during the first half of the cur- 
rent year, compared with imports for 
the corresponding period in 1928, reflect 
a “buyer’s market,” with prices dropping 
consistently as a result of increasing 
production, according to a review of in- 
ternational trade in the ore prepared by 
James W. Furness, Chief of the Minerals 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

Mr. Furness’ summary of thc situa- 
tion calls attention to the Russian mines. 
particularly in the Tchiaturi district of 
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‘America Takes Lead | 


‘In Shipping Recovery 


Effects of Post-war Depression | 


’ Still Felt by Trade Nations. 


Continued recovery from the post-war 
decline is indicated in figures showing | 
| that without exception, all countries ex- 
| perienced decreases in idle shipping | 
within the past year, the United States 
leading the world with a reduction of 
786,000 tons, or 26 per cent, according 
| to a statement made public August 17| 
| by the Transportation Division, Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. | 


| Result of Growth. | 


Developments in shipping are not | 
based on the British coal strike, or other | 
| artificial impulse, the Department stated, 
but are the results of normal growth in| 
overseas trade. The Department’s | 
| statement follows in full text: | 

Doubtless this progress of the world | 
|toward economic rehabilitation, though 
|belated, is encouraging to shipowners. | 
| There is nothing in it, however, that gives | 
| promise of more than gradual improve- | 
ment or that justifies more than re- 
strained optimism for the immediate | 
future. Shipbuilding is following closely | 
on the heels of expanding trade and, con- 
} sequently, tkére still prevails an abun- 
idance of tonnage. A potent factor in 
this respect is the aggressive post-war 
policy which many of the younger na- | 
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Employment in July 


Georgia, where the United States Steel | At Highest Level for 


Corporation has made contracts for large 
deliveries, Recent decreases in this dis- 
trict, Mr. Furness concluded, are due 
wholly to the local mining conditions and 
not to the reserve deposit of ore in that | 
region. 

“In 1913, for example,” Mr. Furness’ | 
statement said, “this deposit produced 
1,200,000 tons of high-grade ore, and the | 
ease with whieh the mineral can bej| 
mined and the cost at which the ore can! 
be placed at tidewater are two of the 
factors that warrant the statement that} 
this deposit is one of the controlling fac- | 
tors in the world price of manganese and | 
is capable of a production in excess of | 


Period Since 1922 


|\Idleness Increases 0.2 Per' 


Cent With 3.8 Per Cent De- 
cline in Pay Rolls Com- 
pared With June. 


Employment decreased 0.2 per cent, 
and pay rolls dropped 3.8 per cent in 


July, as compared with June, according | $40,905,057.84 was interest. The refunds | 


| receipts. 
of operation for the year 1928. 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


Revenue Receipts 
Recorded Gain in 


Fiscal Year 1929. 


Preliminary Figures of Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue 
Show Total Collections 
Of $2,939,000,000. 


Taxes on Incomes 
And Estates Expand 
Increase Also Shown in To- 
bacco and Stamp Charges; 


Losses Noted in Beverages 
And Capital Stock. 


Preliminary figures on internal reve- 


|nue receipts for the fiscal year 1929, made 


public August 18 by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Robert H. Lucas, 


| show total collections for the 12 months 
| of $2,939,054,375.43, a gain of $148,518,- 
| 837.75 over the fiscal year of 1928. 


Since the Bureau of Internal Revenue 


jexpended $34,377,082.59 during the fiscal 


year, the cost of collecting internal 
taxes averaged $1.17 for each $100 of 
This was the same as the cost 


Gain In Income Taxes. 
The Bureau’s figures showed gains in 
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| . 
‘Protection Reduces 


| Loss by Forest Fires 
‘Gulf States Lead Nation in Area 
Burned in 1928. 


Organized protection against forest | 





66 


kntered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





| Steps Are Begun 
For Expediting 
Action on Tariff 


|fires, perfected in nearly 70 per cent of | 


|forest land in the United States during 
| 1928, has appreciably reduced losses, and 
established the necessity of extending 
systematic control 


public August 17. 

Careless smokers caused most of the 
fires on protected forest land, it was 
stated, and 7,276 fires were laid to in- 
cendiarism. 
| The Gulf group of States again topped 
the list for 1928, with a total of 99,120 
fires on unprotected areas, and 12,987 on 
protected land. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement foilows: 


On the 389,498,960 acres of forest 


land under protection last year, fires | 


| burned over a total of 4,428,500- acres, 
| causing damage estimated at $8,583,620. 
| Of the 178,855,050 acres of unprotected 
| land 39,502,810 acres were burned over 
|during the year, the damage being 
| placed at $74,350,600. 

| Of the 568,354,010 acres of forest land 
in the United States 63.5 per cent last 
year had some sort of organized pro- 
tection, either by the Federal Govern- 
| ment, the private owners, or by Federal, 
State, and private agencies cooperating 
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measures, according | 
to data compiled by the Forest Service, | 
Department of Agriculture, and made 


Rate Schedules of Bill Are 
Now Ready for Minority 
Members of Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 


‘Mr. Watson Discusses 
Proposals on Sugar 


Farm Organizations Said to De- 
mand Higher Duties in 
Order to Develop Amer- 
ican Supply. 


Minority members of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on August 19 will re- 
ceive copies of the revised rate schedules 
of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) and 6n that 
afternoon the majority will turn: their 
attention to the administrative sections 
of the proposed act. 

Under plans that have been announced 
by the majority leader of the Senate, 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, fol- 
lowing communication with the minority 
| leader, Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
| kansas, the Senate when it convenes Au- 


gust 19 after its two-month recess, will 


receipts over 1928 in taxes on incomes, | 
estates, tobacco and stamp taxes, which | 
includes the tax on playing cards. The | 
items of receipts in which there were | 
decreases as compared with the previou§ | 
year were admissions and dues, manu- 
facturers’ excise taxes, distilled spirits 
and cereal beverages, the special taxes, 
which include corporation capital stock, 
and the miscellaneous taxes under which 
are recorded the receipts from taxes 
under repealed levies. 

Refunds of taxes illegally collected, in- 
|cluding accrued interest on the amounts 
| refunded, totaled $190,164,359.48, accord- 
ing to the statement. Of this amount, 





any that has been attained in the past.” to a report just made public by the Bu- | were made on 137,879 claims. 


Placed on Free List. | 

The majority membership of the Sen- | 
ate Committee on Fi i thegcourse | 
of its preparation of the draft of the! 
tariff bill, voted August 14 to place man- 
ganese ore on the free list. The duty! 
of one cent per pound on metailic man- 
ganese in the metals schedule of the ex- | 
isting tariff law was retained by the 
House in the passage of the bill (H. R. | 
2667). The action of majority members 
of the Finance Committee, it was ex- 
plained, was :. reversal of a previous ac- | 
tion of the Committee when the metals’ 
schedule was under consideration, At, 
that time the committee members voted 
to retain the present rate, which had 
been approved by the House. 

The review follows in full text: 

That a “buyer’s market” exists in man- 
ganese ore, owing to the partial culmi- 
nation of the many factors which in- 
fluence the world’s production and rmar- 
keting of the high-grade ore, is made 
evident by the international commerce 
during the first six mosths of 1929. 

It has been repeatedly stated in vari- 
ous publications that the four great 
sources on which the industrial world 
now depends for the larger part of its 
réquirements of this essential mineral 
are capable of a production materially 
greater than the world’s consumption. 
For the past three years prices have 
been descending, in spite of the fact that 
consumption, owing to increased manu- 
facture of steel, has materially increased, 
put the productive capacity of the world’s 
resources has also been materially ex- 
panded. 


Road Agreement Made. 


One of the outstanding developments 
during the first half of 1929 was the 
agreement entered into by the Manganese 
Corporation of South Africa (Postmas- 
burg area) with the government for the 
building of a railway, in order to ren- 
der these deposits commercial through 
transportation. This agreement called 
for a minimum tonnage of 250,000 tons 
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Expansion Recorded 
In Imports of Rubber 


Total Value, However, Is Said 


To Be Lower. 


American rubber imports for the first 
six months of the current year revealed 
an increase of approximately 50 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1928, 
but despite the increase in’quantity, im- 
ports so far this year are valued at only 
$136,814,929, while the total.for the first 
half of 1928 was valued at $150,612,298, 
according to a statement made public 
August 17 by the Rubber Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

The United States imported 719,535,- 
579 pounds ($21,221 long tons) of crude 
rubber and liquid latex in the first six 
months of 1929, compared with 470,713,- 
608 pounds (210,140 long tons) in the 
same period of 1928, an increase of 53 
per cent, 

Despite the increased quantity of crude 
rubber imported, the total declared value 
in the first siX months of 1929 was but 
$136,814,929, while that for the com- 
parable period of 1928 was $150,612,298, 
unit values being 19.0 cents per pounds 
in the 1929 period and 32.0 cents per 
pound in the first half of 1928. De- 
creased imports of guayule rubber in 
1929 were the direct result of the closing 
down of operation of guayule extraction 
plants in June and July of 1928, 


reau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 

The statement follows in full texts 

This report is based upon returns from 
32,892 establishments which had in July 
5,106,726 employes whose combined earn- 
ings in one week were $134,599,602. The 
industrial groups included were manu- 
facturing, quarrying, public 
trade, hotels, and canning and _pre- 
serving. 

Month of Inventory-Taking. 

July is customarily a month of in- 

ventory-taking in manufacturing estab- 


lishments, while mining and retail trade | 
operations are much curtailed also at | 


that season. On the other hand public 
utility, companies are largely engaged in 


outside operation in the summer, whole- | 
sale trade is preparing for autmn busi- | 


ness, the summer resort season increases 
hotel employment, and the summer can- 
ning season has opened, 


than 5,100,000, 
Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries decreased 0.6 per cent in July as 


compared with June while pay-roll totals | 


decreased 4.5 per cent. July in manufac- 
turing industries is regularly the season 
for inventory-taking and repairs, while 
pay-roll totals are further reduced by 
shut-downs on July 4. 

These shut-downs were prolonged this 
year, in many instances, over the follow- 
ing week-end. The decrease in employ- 
ment however was smaller than in any 
July since the bureau began the present 
series of reports in 1922. 

Weighted Index Statistics. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
weighted index of employment in manu- 
facturing industries for July, 1929, is 
98.2, as compared with 98.8 for June, 
1929, and 92.2 for July, 1928; the 
weighted index of pay-roll 
July, 1929, is 98.2, as compared with 
102.8 for June, 1929, and 91.2 for July, 
1928, Average, 1926—100. 


The slaughtering, ice cream, and flour | 


industries of the food group reported 
increased employment in July as com- 
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Board, Room and Pay 


utilities, ] 000 


The net de-| 
crease in employment in July was only | 
10,000 employes out of a total of more | 


totals for | 


Additional Assessments, 


| During the period in which the refunds 
| of “$190,164,359.48 were miade, additional 
assessments from field investigations and 
|office audits resulted in collection of 
| $405,855,475.95, the Commissioner an- 
nounced. These assessments and collec- 
tions, however, included about $51,000,- 
in jeopardy actions where the 
|amounts which the taxpayers were re- 
| quired to pay were approximated be- 
;cause of approach of expiration of the 
| Statute of limitations, and which, there- 
fore, generally are revised upon reaudit. 
The preliminary statement on col- 
| lections as submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by the Com- 
missionesv will be found in full text 
on page 4. 


| Demand Is Found Abroad 
For Fruits From America 


| 


An increase of 53.2 per cent in value of 


past fiscal year, as compared with the 
preceding year was announced, August 
17, by the Foodstuffs Division, Depart- 
;ment of Commerce. The full text of the 
| statement follows: 

The foreign trade in apples both in 
boxes and barrels, also more than doubled 
| during the past fiscal year compared with 
;@ year ago. Shipments of oranges nearly 
| doubled, and every other variety of fresh 
| fruit shows some increase. 
| The fiscal year just past also shows a 
| favorable increase in the exports of dried 
| fruit, shipments of every variety being 
|heavier than the previous year. Dried 
japples show the greatest gains, both 
|quantity and value being’ more than 
| double that of 1927-28. 

Prunes, raisins, and apples respectively 
\lead in importance, with the United King- 





‘dom, Germany, Netherlands, France and | 


{Canada the principal purchasers. 

The total quantity exported during the 
| past year aggregated 605,433,000 pounds 
with a value of $41,695,000, an increase 
|of 15.2 per cent in quantity and 16.8 
‘per cent in value, 


of Farm H ied 


Found to Equal Wages in M any Industries 


Survey Shows Remuneration Is Increased Also by Privi- 
leges of Having Gardens and Keeping Livestock. 


Contrary to general belief, perquisites; 


such as room, board and permission to 
keep livestock considerably enhance 
wages of farm hands, and indicate that 
salaries in this field are not lower than 
those of many other industries, accord- 
ing to an analysis to appear in the 


forthcoming Monthly Labor Review, is- | 


sued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. 

Statistics compiled by the Depart- 
ment from questionnaires show that 
while farm helpers receiving perquisites 
average considerably less in cash wages 
than those not granted privileges, the 
total remuneration is appreciably higher 
for laborers boarded in the home. 

Where cash wages are highest, 
proportion of remuneration formed 
perquisites is lowest, the survey 
vealed, 

The Department’s review of wages 
paid farm labor follows in full text: 

The variety, frequency, and true values 
of the perquisites given farm hands have | 
been little realized, either by the farm- 
ers who give them or by the laborers 
who receive them, according to a recent. 


the 
by 
re- 


| report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The report further states that 
Americans usually base their considera- 
tions of farm wages on the cash paid, 
sometimes modified by the inclusion of 
board, and their “comparisons with non- 
agricultural wages are likely to be made 
thus, giving the impression that the lat- 
| ter are distinctly higher. The impres- 
| sion has become commonly accepted as 
| fact. But some have felt that real farm 
| wages were not actually lower than those 
for many other classes of labor.” . 


| 


| In an attempt to gather information | 


on the subject, the Department of Agri- 
culture sent out two sets of question- 
naires. The first applied to noncasual 
|farm hands, i. e. to those who 
hired for a crop season or longer, and 
| requested data for the year 1925, 
|} second questionnaire dealt with casual 
| hired farm hands, i. e., with those hired 
for a short time only, usually for harvest 
| or rush work, the information in this 
case being requested for 1926. 

Each questionnaire called for actual 


j}cash wages and the nature and farm 
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fruit shipments of the United States the | Dr. Klein’s sddress, as made public by | 


were | 


The | 


Highway Extension 
Favored to Promote 
| Peace and Commerce 


Rio de Janeiro Conference 
To Discuss Inter-Ameri- 
can Project, Says Dr. 

| Julius Klein. 


| Methods of financing the construction 
lof an Inter-American highway, eventu- 
| ally to connect @yery eguntry of the two 
continents, will be discussed at the Sec- 
j ond Pan American Highway Conference, 
|at Rio de Janeiro, it was stated by the 
; Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Dr. 
| Julius Klein, in an address made public 
August 17 by the Department of Com- 
merce, following its transmission over 
associated stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 
| America has 3,000,000 miles of roads, 
j}and Europe has about 2,000,000, Dr. 
| Klein said, while other countries repre- 
| senting 74 per cent of the world’s: area 
| have only 1,500,000 miles, or 24 per cent 
|of the world total highway mileage. 
Potential Market Offered. 
Every road project abroad offers a po- 
tential market for American manufac- 
turers of road machinery and materials, 
|he stated, in urging increased interest 
|and enterprise on the part af the indus- 
| try in the United States. 


ithe Department, follows in full text: 


On August 16, at Rio de Janeiro, the | 


| President of Brazil opened the Second 
| Pan American Highway Conference, and 
| welcomed to Brazil delegates from all 
of the 21 American republics. Among 
| them was a group carefully chosen by 
{in the good-roads movement. 
| The composition of the delegation rep- 
| resenting the United States is significant 
|of the importance attached to this Con- 
| sress by the President. Its chairman 
|is a former Assistant Secretary of Com- 
| merce, and the other delegates include a 
| United States Senator, a member of the 
| House of Representatives, the chief of 
| the Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
of Agriculture, the chief highway engi- 
neer of Illinois, a representative of the 
automotive industry (which is our 
greatest exporter of manufactured prod- 
ucts), and the president of the American 
Road Builders Association, our largest 
national good-roads organization. 
Roads Create Peace and Order. 

Roads usher in not only peace between 
nations but also what the makers of 
our Constitution called “domestic tran- 
| quillity.” There is an inverse ratio be- 
tween the number of good roads and 
the number of revolutions. 

Rebellions and guerilla warfare and 
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Record Gain Made 


In Postal Savings 


Expansion in June Was Largest 
Since War Time. 

Postal savings business in the United 
States for July, as compared with June, 
showed an increase of $4,394,420, the 
greatest increase for any one month 
since December, 1918, a month directly 
influenced by war conditions, according 
to figures made public August 17 at the 
Post Office Department. The full text 
of the Department’s statement foilows. 

The amount of deposit—the iargest 
| peace-time total—was $157,624,214. 
This figure has’ not been reached since 
April, 1921. Statistics show that postal 
savings are now only $19,000,000 below 
the peak, which was $176,828,524 in 
March, 1919, which reflected World War 
conditions, 

The Postal Savings System has been 
called “a refuge for the timid.” On ac- 
count of the recent bank failures in 
Florida, figures show that that State 
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President Hoover from American leaders | 


again recess for three days. This series 
of three-day recesses will be continued 
until September 4, during which time the 


Finance majority will complete the ad- | 


| ministrative provisions of the tariff bill 


|and prepare a report on the whole meas- | 


ure for the immediate consideration of 
| the Senate. 
The 15 revised rate schedules and the 
free list, when turned over to the minor- 
| ity August 19 will be marked for publi- 
cation on the morning of August 20. 
Senator Watson, who is also ranking 

member of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, declared August 17 that “practically 
every country in the world imposes a 
tariff on sugar” and that “all the rates 
| imposed by these countries are higher 
| than those proposed in-the tariff bill that 
| has just been completed by the Repub- 
| lican members of the “Setixte Finance 
Committee.” - 
3 Duty Fixed at $2.75. 
he Committee majority, it was an- 
| nounced on the preceding day by Chair- 
;man Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, fixed the 
duty on raw sugar at $2.75 per hundred 
pounds as compared with the House rate 
of $3 and the existing duty of $2.20. 
The respective rates on Cuban raw sugar 
would be $2.20, $2.40 and $1.76 after 
making allowance for the 20 per cent 
preferential agreement. 

The Finance majority fixed the 
basis of yhe sugar duty at 1.5425 
cents per pouvd on sugar up to 75 sugar 
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American Exports 
To Russia Decline 


Imports of Farm Machinery 
Are Increased by Soviet 
Government. 


Notable increases were shown in the 
|imports of agricultural machinery and 
tractors by the Soviet government in 
the October-March, 1928-29, period, but 
| purchases of all commodities from the 
United States dropped nearly $10,000,- 
000, the Department of Commerce stated 
August 17 on the basis of information 
obtained from the Commissariat for 
Trade in Moscow, 

Germany continues to be the largest 
| seller to and buyer from Soviet Russia, 
the Department stated. England is the 
| next largest buyer but its exports have 
| declined, it was said. The full text of 
| the Department’s statement follows: 

Total imports over European frontiers 
into Soviet Russia in the first six months 
(October-March) of the present fiscal 
year, 1928-29, were given as 644,000 met- 
ric tons, valued at 311,007,000 rubles 
(1 ruble equals $0.5146), while exports 





are shown at 4,156,000 metric tons, val- | 
;ued at 340,776,000 rubles, the Depart- | 


ment of Commerce learns. 

Notable increases are shown in the 
|imports of agricultural machinery and 
| tractors, reflecting the increased empha- 
sis placed by the Soviet government on 
the development of agriculture, partic- 
ularly the new large scale farms under 
state management. 
trification, also an important govern- 
ment policy, is indicated in increased 
imports of electro-technical machinery 
and equipment. The decrease in imports 
of raw and semi-‘inished materials, as 
hides, dyes, cotton, and woolen yarn, is 
probably due to a substitution of domestic 
products for those of foreign origin. 

Germany continues to be the largest 
seller to and buyer from the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, imports and 
exports in the period under review exactly 
balancing, the former showing a conspic- 
uous recession from the figures of the 
previous year. England is the next larg- 
est buyer of Soviet products, but Eng- 
lish exports to the Union of Socialist So- 
viet Republics have declined. The United 
| States exported within 6,000,000 rubles 
| of the previous year’s total for the pe- 
riod, and imported 50 per cent more. Of 
other countries, Latvia showed a con- 
{siderable increase in imports, from 1,- 
800,000 rubles to 7,100,000 rubles. 

Soviet orders placed in the United 
States during the first six months of 
1928-29 reached a total value of $49,253,- 
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The spread of elec- | 


Predecessors Sought Relief in 
Same Way, Says Mr. Hoover. 


Fishing seems to be the sole avenue 
left to Presidents through which they 
| may escape to their own thoughts, live 
in their own imaginings and find relief 
|from constant personal contacts, it was 
| observed by President Hoover, in an ad- 
| dress, delivered August 17, at Madison 
| Court House, Va., to his neighbors in 
| Blue Ridge, where his summer camp is 
located. 

Fishing is an excuse and a valid rea- 
son of the widest range of usefulness 
for temporary retreat from the busy 
world, the President said. 

“I find that many Presidents have 
joined the ranks of fishermen only after 
their inauguration, although I can claim 
| 45 years of apprenticeship,” Mr. Hoover 
said. 

The President attended a celebration 
|given by residents of Virginia in the 
vicinity of his summer camp on the 
Rapidan River in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. The President was welcomed by 
Governor Harry Flood Byrd and Repre- 
sentative Garber (Rep.), of Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

(The full text of the President’s ad- 
dress will be found on page 2), - 


Development Urged 
Of Great Falls Area 


Exclusively as Park 


National Park and Planning 
Commission Opposes Utili- 
zation for Hydroelec- 


tric Purposes. 


Development of the Great Falls area 


on the Potomac River in Maryland and 


Virginia for park purposes, instead of | 


for both park and hydroelectric develop- 
ment, is recommended by the National 


Park and Planning Commission in its 


|majority report to the Federal Power 
| Commission, made public August 17. 


| The report reviews the proposal of the | 
Commission thag the <Poto 


| Planning: 
Valley, from Chain Briage\te and 
‘cluding Great Falls, be acquired for park 
purposes, leaving it open for Congress 
at any future time to authorize the de- 
velopment of its power potentialities, and 
for navigation and _ flood-control pur- 
poses. Such a resolution was originally 
adopted by the 
15, 1928, 


The report was submitted 


| Edgar Jadwin, former Chief of Army 
Engineers, in his capacity as chairman 
|of the Commission. General Jadwin in 


| his report, recommended joint develop- | 


ment of park and power resources, with 
the award of a preliminary license for 
|the power development to the Potomac 
River Corporation. 
| Inspirational Asset. 
It would “seem inadvisable,” 
report, “to decide now upon the destruc- 
tion for all time of the scenic and recrea- 
tional and inspirational assets of such 
large prospective importance as_ those 
included in the valley of the Potomac 
at the doors of the National Capital.” 
Referring to the recommendation that 
| both park and power be developed, the 
majority report said: 


“The two objectives of economically | 


developing power on a large scale from 
the Potomac River, and of conserving 
the, peculiar and characteristic scenic, 
recreational and inspirational values of 


this part of the Potomac River Valley | 


are so essentially in conflict that they 
cannot both be attained in-a satisfactory 
degree.” 

In his minority report, urging the joint 
development, General Jadwin asserted 
that a summation of the various poten- 
tial values which would inure to the fi- 
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Languages Hamper 
Trade in Sound Films 


Exports Expand Despite Prob- 
lem Created By Dialogue. 


To solve problems of dialogue arising 


| in foreign countries from the develop- | 


ment of talking motion pictures, the 
motion picture industry in England is 


considering the production of sound cin- | 
emas in French, German and English, the | 
Motion Picture: Division, Department of | 


Commerce, stated orally August 17. 

Despite serious problems of dialogue 
more than 121,000,000 feet of American 
film weré shipped abroad during the 
first half of the current year, as com- 
pared with 112,000,000 feet exported dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1928, it 
was stated. 

Most of the 9,000,000-foot increase in 
1929 was sent to Europe, where use of 
American film advanced from 32,500,000 
feet in the first half of 1928 to 42,000,000 
for the first six months of 1929, it was 
explained. 

Theaters in Great Britain are being 
wired for sound 
equipment can be secured, it was said, 
but Germany is reported to be slow in 
adopting the new device. Sound pictures 
are entering into Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Mexico, Peru, Co- 
lombia, Argentina, Brazil, and the West 
Indies to some extent, the Department 
said, 

Australia and New Zealand are re- 
ported to be taking rapidly to sound pic- 
tures, as English is spoken in “both 
countries, 

Theaters have been 
|China, Japan, and 
ment stated, 


wired also in 
India, the Depart- 


Commission December 


to the) 
Power Commission, accompanied by the | 
dissenting minority report of Maj. Gen. 


says the | 


pictures as fast as | 


THE people at all times should 
know their government and 


learn by practical experience the 
duties and requirements of a self- 
contained and 
tion.” 


self-governing na- 
—William McKinley, 
President of the United States, 
1897—1901 
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‘President Finds Rest | d Raisin 
| From Duty in Fishing Grape a 


Producers Given 


$9,000,000 Loan 


Farm Board Agrees to Ad- 
vance Half of Sum; Bal- 
ance to Be Raised on 
Credit Resources. 


Total Value of Crops 
More Than $40,000,000 


Statement in Respect to Cotton 
Application to Be Made 
August 19, Says Vice 
Chairman Stone. 


A loan of $9,000,000—half to be fur- 
|nished by the Federal Farm Board out 
| of its $150,000,000 revolving fund and 
the other half to be advanced by the in- 
| termediate credit banks and other bank- 
ling institutions in California—to aid 
the California grape and raisin organi- 
| zations to market their crops, was an- 
| nounced, August 17, by the Federal 
| Farm Board. 

This loan, by the Farm Board, on equal 
‘terms with other credit resources of 
these industries, is to help the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers of California, a co- 
operative organization, and the Federal 
Fruit Stabilization Corporation, newly 
created to stabilize the grape industry. 
The latter organization is headed by a 
former Federal official, Lloyd C. Tenney, 
|for some years Chief of the Bureau of 
| Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Value of Crops Estimated. 

The announcement was made for the 
Farm Board by two of its members, 
James C. Stone, of Lexington, Ky., vice 
chairman, and Charles C. Teague, of 
Santa Paula, California. Mr. Teague is 
especially familiar with the grape-raisin 
| industry. 

A fruit farmer who has been at the 
head of the California Fruit Growers Co- 
| operative, a farmer-marksting. sere 
| tion, Mr. Teague bas also A e 
With the eseteedens ' 

"at Los Angeles, and has. the 
California ~ Development ~ “Association, 
{along with other marketing and credit 
activities. He stated orally that he es- 
timated the value of the grape and raisin 
crops, combined, from $40,000,000 to 

| $60,000,000 annually. 

Loan Conditions Stated. 

The Board’s statement embodied sev- 
eral announcements. They were: 

(1) The equal advance of cre,jit by 
the Board and by the banks, tetaling 
| $9,000,000 altogther, for the raisin 
growers and the stabilizing corporation. 

(2) Agreement of the Board to eJd the 
Sun-Maid cooperative in other ways than 
| this loan, in order to insure to the raisin 
growers the undisturbed use and cpntrol 
|of their trade-marks, plants and interna- 
| tional sales organization. 

(3) Agreement with the banks in- » 
volved in the transaction that the stabili- 
zation corporation shall be granted suf- 
ficient financing to stabilize the fresh 
grape phase of the industry by purchases 
of white grapes from California growers. 

(4) Basic rate of advance on raisins 
by the Sun-Maid raisin growers to be 
three cents per pound, exceeding double 
|the amount advanced to growers last 
year. 

(5) The loan should stabilize the prices 
of all grapes grown for the commercial 
markets anywhere in the United States. 

Cotton Statement to Be Made. 

Vice Chairman Stone stated orally 
| that the Farm Board would make an- 
‘other important announcement August 
| 19. Asked regarding the status of the 
cotton cooperatives, whose representa- 
tives have been in conference with the 
Board seeking an advance for aiding in 
the marketing of the coming cotton 
crops, he said that the Board may have 
something to say on that subject at that 
| time. 

The cotton cooperatives, who have 
been getting loans from intermediate 
credit banks and other resources on the 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 
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Spain to Consolidate 
Broadcasting Service 


| Wireless Telephone Connection 
To Argentina Planned. 


Spain is to consolidate her broadcast- 
ing activities and direct wireless tele- 
phone communication with Argentina is 
expected to be opened in the near fu- 
ture by the Compania Telefonica Na- 
cional de Espana, the service to be later 
extended to other South American coun- 
tries, according to a report: from the 
Commercial Attache at Madrid, Charles 
A. Livengood, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce August 17. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 3 

Consolidation of the Spanish radio 
broadcasting service, with governmental 
assistance, has been determined upon, 
and bids have been called for November 


20 for the installation and exploitation — 


of the national broadcasting network 
comprising 19 stations, including a 40 k, 


w. high frequency station in Madrid de- 


signed for the transmission of 
grams to Latin American countries, 


Bid. 


ders must be Spanish. Maximum period ~ 


of the concession is 20 years, with in- 
stallations reverting to the state. As 
source of funds for aiding the conces- 
sionaire, taxes are to be levied om the 
use of receiving sets, sales of radio ma- 
\ terials, and publicity revenues. 


ational bank 02) 
managed . the” . 
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Advantages of Camp 
In Relieving Routine 


Says in Address at Mad- 
ison Court House. 


It has become a habit and a necessity | 
for our Government officials who have | 
major national problems on their minds | 


to seek some other place than Washing- 


ton, D. C., from which to conduct their | 


work in the Summer,. said President 


Hoover, in a speech delivered August 17, 


at Madison Court House, Va. 
Mr. Hoover attended a_ celebration 


given by residents of Virginia from the | 
vicinity of his summer camp on the | 


Rapidan River in the Blue Ridge, Moun- 
tains. The President was welcomed by 
the Governor of Virginia, Harry E. 


Byrd, and Representative Garber (Rep.), | 


of Harrisonburg, Va. 
Retreat From Capital Heat. 

The following is the full text of the 
President’s speech: 

Both Mrs. Hoover and I feel greatly 
honored by the generous reception you 
have extended us today. It is a wel- 
come as one of your neighbors, and it 
is as a neighbor that I participate with 
you. 

In the early years of our Republic, 
Virginia was the home of Presidents, 
and it would seem appropriate that with 
the changing years, the President should 
at least have a week-end camp in Vir- 
ginia. There are other sound reasons 
why such a connection should be main- 
tained between the Presidents and Vir- 
ginia. 

The fact is that those strong Virgin- 
ians who selected the site for our Na- 
tional Capital were apparently imper- 
vious to heat and ‘humidity or, at least, 
they were unaware of how much pave- 
ments and modern buildings can con- 
tribute to raise the temperature. But 
Virginia herself now offers the antidote 
in the wonderful mountains which you 
have dedicated to a National Park and 
the access to it that you have provided 
by your newly improved roads. 

Place of Rest and Work. 
It has become a habit and a necessity 


for our Government officials who have. 


the major anxieties in national affairs 
to seek some other place from which 
to conduct their work for prolonged 
periods in the summer time. But the 
press of public business and its execu- 
tion in the National Capital is so neces- 
sary that we must face the fact that 
these periods must gradually be short- 
ened. 

Therefore I have thought it appropri- 
ate to accept the hospitality of your 
citizens and your mountains for one or 
two days each week, and thereby com- 
bine both relief and work without cost 
to either. Ard I have discovered that 
even the work of Goyernment can be 
improved by leisurely discussions of its 
problems out under the trees where no 
bells ring or callers jar one’s thoughts 
from the channels of urbanity. 

You have demonstrated yourselves 
good hosts and good neighbors with that 
fine courtesy for which Virginia is known 
to the whole nation. I often think the 
test of good neighbors is whether one 
ean always be sure when the family 
meets an emergency it can cheerfully 
borrow a half dozen eggs or a few extra 
dishes. 

In this emergency you have proved 
this sentiment of neighborliness by lend- 
ing me a part of your park, by improy- 
ing a road, Ly securing the fishing rights 
on a beautiful mountain stream and even 
providing me with fishing tackle. I, on 
my side, am glad to lend my services 
as a good neighbor to you by acting 
as a sort of sign post to the country 
of the fine reality of your proposed new 
National Park. 

Fishermen Among Predecessors. 

I fear that the summer camp we have 
established on the Rapidan has the repu- 
tation of being devoted solely to fishing. 
That is not the case, for the fishing 
season lasts but a short time in the 
spring. 

It is a place for week-end rest—but 
fishing is an excuse and a valid reason 
of the widest range of usefulness for 
temporary retreat from our busy world. 
In this case it is the excuse for return 
to the woods and streams, with their 
retouch of the simpler life of the fron- 
tier from which every every American 
springs. 

Moreover, I have learned that fishing 
has an important implication and even 
sounder foundation of such an excuse 
from the Presidential point of view. I 
find that many Presidents have joined 
the ranks o1: fishermen only after their 
inauguration President. although I 
can claim over 45 vears of anprentice- 
shin—that is, in fishing, not the Presi- 
dency. 

I have 
Presidents 


as 


discovered, the reason why 
take to fishing—the silent 
sport. Apparently the only opportunity 
for refreshment of one’s soul and 
clarification one’s thought by _ soli- 
tude to Presidents lies through fishing. 
As I have said in another place, it is 
generally realized and accepted that 
prayer is the most personal of all human 
relationships. On such occasions as that 
men and women are entitled to be alone 
and undisturbed. 

Next to prayer, fishing is the most 
personal relationship of man, and, of 
more importance than the fact itself, 
everybody concedes that the fish will not 
bite in the presence of the public. Fish- 
ing seems to be the sole avenue left to 
Presidents through which they may es- 
cape to their own thoughts and may 
live in their own imaginings and find 
relief from the pneumatic hammer of 
constant personal contacts, and refresh- 
ment of mind in the babble of rippling 
brooks. 

Moreover, it is a constant reminder of 
the demoncracy of life, of humility and 
of human fraility—for all men are equal 
before fishes. And it is desirable that 
the President of the United States 
should be periodically reminded of this 
fundamental] fact—that the forces of na- 
ture discriminate for no man. 

But to become more serious, I wish 
again to thank you on behalf of Mrs. 
Hoover and myself for your generous 
aitd cordial welcome to Madison County. 
We hope to be good neighbors and we 


know from experience already that you | 


will be. 


Lead Taken by America 
In Recovery of Shipping 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
tions have adopted in developing mer- 
chant marines of their own. ' 
Due in part to the growing demands of 
oversea trade and in part to the break- 
ing up of obsolete vessels, laid up ship- 


? 


| 


‘idle fleet is in this country. 
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‘Farm Board 
| 


| basis of 65 per cent of the value of their | 
| crops, have asked for an advance of 25 
| per cent additional from the Board, to 
| make 90 per cent total loan on the crops | 
'of the American Cotton Growers Ex-| 
change and its affiliated organizations. | 

The Board also made public a written | 
statement on the subject by Harry M. | 
Creech, president Sun-Maid Raisin) 
Growers Association. The statement in 
full text is as follows: 

“The constructive aid extended by the 
Farm Board spells a new day for the 
raisin growers of California. We are 
deeply grateful. We are also obligated | 
to the California bankers who continue 
their long-standing helpfulness to the 
farmers of California by joining with | 
the Farm Board in the present under- 
taking. 

“Our experience in these negotiations 
prompts us to say that American agri- 
culture is deeply obligated to President 
Hoover for having persuaded so out- 
standing a group of men as constitute 
the Farm Board to undertake the farm- 
ers’ problem. We are particularly in- 
debted to C. C. Teague, of the Farm, 
Board, whose wide experience and per-' 
sonal knowledge of California farm af- 
fairs aided greatly in reaching a sound 
conclusion. 

“The entire grape industry faces a 
hopeful future by having found a pro- 
gram in which all factors have pledged 
their cooperation.” 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
regarding the grape-raisin loan follows: 

In line with its policy of aiding agri- 
culture by developing and strengthening 
farmer-owned and _ farmer-controlled 
marketing organizations, the Federal 
Farm Board has agreed to extend sub- 
stantial financial aid to California or- 
ganizations engaged in the handling of 
raisin grapes, and to other groups, 


Two Organizations 


To Receive Aid 


The organizations involved are the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, 
one of the country’s. oldest and largest 
cooperatives, and the Federal Fruit Sta- 
bilization Corporation, a new organiza- 
tion recently created for the purpose of 
helping to stabilize the grape industry. 

The Federal Farm Board has under- 
taken, in cooperation with the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank of Berkeley, 
the Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, the Bank of Italy, National 
Trust and Savings Association, and the 
Tnglo-London & Paris National Bank of 
San Francisco, to furnish the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers of California a credit up 
to a maximum of $9,000,000 with which 
to make advances to farmers on their 
1929 raisin crop. The Board and the 
banks each furnish half of the sum 
named. 

The Board has also agreed to aid the 
Sun-Maid cooperative in such other ways 
as will insure to the raisin growers the 
undisputed use and control of the valu- 
able Sun-Maid@ trade marks, the modern 
and efficient plants, and the international 
sales organization which the raisin 
growers of California have built up over 
a long period of years as a part of their 
courageous struggle to better conditions 
/in their industry. 

It has also been agreed between the 
Federal Farm Board and the banks 
named above that the Federal Fruit 
Stabilization Corporation shall be 
granted sufficient financing to stabilize , 
the fresh grape phase of the industry | 
by purchases of white grapes from Cali- 
fornia growers. 


Complete Coordination 


In Industry Planned 

This financial aid to the fresh grape 
industry has been given because the 
Federal Farm Board recognizes that the 
success of any effort to improve condi- 
tions in the grape industry of California 
must be dependent (1) upon complete co- 
ordination between the different ele- 
ments involved, such as raisin grapes 
and fresh grapes, and (2) recognition on 
the part of the growers themselves that 
they must subscribe to an industry pro- 
gram and be willing to follow the lead- 
ership brought about by an agreement | 
on the part of the various organizations 
interested. The Board and the banks, 
with the exception of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, which is not per- 
mitted by law to lend money on fresh 
fruits, will each furnish half of the 
loans on fresh grapes, 

The Board feels that the aid extended , 
to the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers will | 
benefit the fresh grape industry of Cali- 
fornia and it is equally confident that 
the aid extended to the fresh grape in- 
dustry will benefit the raisin growers. 
Both branches of the industry must be 
considered in any program designed to | 
bring prosperity to California growers 
of grapes. 

The basic rate of the advance to be 
made by the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
on raisins will be three cents per pound, 
which is something more than double the 
amount advanced to growers last year. 

The increased amount of this year’s 
advance, the Board believes, is justified | 
by the greatly improved statistical posi- 
tion of the grape industry. For the| 
first time since 1921 there is no carry- | 
over of consequence, and there has been | 
a steadily increasing consumption of | 
raisins under Sun-Maid’s merchandising 
methods. The relatively large advance 
is also made possible by improved con- 
ditions within Sun-Maid as a marketing 
agency. 

These advances will permit Sun-Maid 
to operate raisin pools for its own mem- 
bership, and also under proper terms to 
operate annual pools for those raisin 
growers who are not members of the or- 
ganization. Sharp reductions in costs 
during the past year lead the Board to 
believe that Sun-Maid can operate on 
behalf of its producer-owners and other 
raisin growers as efficiently as do its | 
commercial competitors. 


Inquiry Made as Basis 


For Permanent Program 

The entire program outlined above has 
been put into effect to cover the imme- 
diate necessities and the movement of | 


ping throughout the world was reduced 
to a new low total at the middle of the | 
year, viz: 3,312,000 gross tons. This 
figure is striking indeed, representing as 
it does a decrease of 1,361,000 tons or 
29 per cent from the total of a year ago. | 

Without exception of any consequence, 
all countries shared in the decrease of 
idle shipping. The United States held 
the lead with a reduction of 786,000 tons | 
or 26 per cent, a fact which is not sur- 
prising inasmuch as the world’s largest 


} $13.35, the average 
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President Discusses ‘Loan of $9,000,000 to Be Advanced 


Be Raised on Credit Resources. 
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Fishing Has Become Sport| 
Of Chief Magistrates, He | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


this year’s crop, and the Board is con- 
tinuing its investigation of the entire in- 


dustry with reference to its requirements 


for a permanent program. 


Since 90 per cent of the grapes grown | 


in the United States are produced in 
California, the Board believes that its 
action should have a reasonable stabil- 
izing effect on the prices of ali grapes 
grown for the commercial markets any- 
where in the United States. 

The conferences which finally resulted 
in the adoption of the Board’s program 
have continued at intervals ever since 


the organization of the Board itself. | 


Those who have participated as repre- 
sentativés of the various agencies in- 
volved include among others Henry M. 
Robinson, chairman of the board of the 
Security First National Bank of Los 
Angeles; J. F. Nagle, general manager 
of the California Fruit Exchange of 
Sacramento, Calif.; A. J. Mount, execu- 
tive vice president of the Bank of Italy; 
Harry Creech, president of Sun-Maid 
Growers of Fresno, Calif.; Lloyd S. 
Tenny, president of the California Fruit 
Stabilization Corporation of San Fran- 
cisco; Donald Conn, president of the 
California Vineyardists Association of 
San Francisco; T. T. C. Gregory of San 
Francisco; Paul Bestor, Commissioner 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board; and 
W. D. Ellis, president of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank of Berkeley, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Farm Pay Compared 
With Industrial Wage 


Board and Room Found to 
Add Materially to Remun- 
eration of Workers. 


[Conlinued from Page 1.} 


| values of payments in cash and in kind 


given in accordance with the custom in 
the particular locality of the individual 
answering the inquiry. 

Reports were received for 2,117 non- 
casual farm hands. The data showed 
that perquisites constituted practically 
two-fitths of their total average re- 
muneration. In 109 cases wages were re- 
poried as being paid in cash alone, aver- 
aging $58.68 per month. Laborers re- 
ceiving perquisites averaged considerably 
less in cash wages, $45.78, but the per- 
quisites received were worth $31.99, mak- 


the total remuneration was much higher 

than where cash wages only were paid. 

The proportion of the total wages formed 

by the perquisites ran distinctly lower 

where cash wages were highest, as in 

New England and on the Pacific coast. 
Board Is Principal Item. 

It will be seen that board, room, and 
washing made up half the national value 
of the perquisites. 
port, board alone made up two-fifths of 


the values of the board group and had! 


“a higher proportionate value among per- 


| quisites than any other half dozen taken 
House rent comprised three- | 


together.” 
quarters of the values of the shelter 
group and one-tenth of the country’s to- 
tal perquisite values. 

Certain kinds of farm products were 
frequently supplied. Milk constituted 
the major value of the dairy and poultry 


group, and was reported as being granted | 
Pork, in- | 


in over a fourth of the cases. 
cluding bacon and ham, maae up most of 
the bulk, value, and frequency of the 
meats furnished. Flour and meal are 
seldom reported outside the South. 
the vegetables and fruits, potatoes and 
apples were supplied most often. 

Over half of the farmers gave the la- 
borers the privilege of keeping some 
kind of livestock, and six out of seven 
who were allowed the privilege made use 
of it. Nearly all of them kept poultry, 
one-half kept pigs or cows, and one- 
fourth, horses or mules, the number of 


each kind kept averaging 55.8 head of | 


1.3 | 


poultry; 2.8 pigs; 1.4 cows; and 
horses or mules per farm hand keeping 
them. Feed for the animals was ailowed 
in three cases out of five, and pasture 


lor range somewhat oftener, the propor- 


tions varying with the type of stock and 
locality. ; 


Garden Land Provided. 


Nearly haif of the farm hands reported | 


upon were allowed land for gardens or 
for small crops of their own. 

The report discusses as follows the 
wages and perquisites of married and 


| single men respectively: 


“Board (often including also room and 
washing) is predominantly the perquisite 
of unmarried farm hands. Perquisites 


|of the shelter and foodstuffs groups per- 


tain even more predominantly to the mar- 
ried. In the South Atlantic and Moun- 
tain States, however, one-fourth of the 
married were réported as receiving board. 

“Unmarried men receive some oppor- 
tunity to keep livestock, especially in 
the South; horses or mules appear to be 
the kinds they keep most frequently. 
These men make more frequent use of 
their employers’ horses or mules, and 


| vehicles, especially in the Southeastern 


States where they make least of 
garage space. 

“Married noncasuals keep livestock 
three-fourths of the time, and get con- 
siderable feed and pasture for them. 
Five out of six had allowances of garden 
space, and made use of their employers’ 
horses or mules, and tools or vehicles. 
Two-thirds had garage space. 

Married Men Receive Most Pay. 

“In all geograpric divisions, and in 

most States, married men were reported 


receiving higher average total values of 


use 


| wages and perquisites together than un- 


married men received. This was also the 
case with wages. The same was gen- 
erally true of perquisite values by them- 


| selves, except in New England and the 


Far West. In these States it appears 


| that the single men get board, which is 
|of comparatively high value, and mar- 


ried men get perquisites of less value.” 
Since the jobs of casual farm laborers 
are usually of short duration, the data 


| for these workers were calculated on a| 


daily yather than a monthly basis. The 
reported daily ‘cash earnings of casual 


| laborers varied from less than $1 up to 


$12, the average being $3.18. Supple- 
menting these wages were perquisites 
averaging $1.27 a day, although in some 
cases they ranged as high as $3.74. The 
total earnings ranged from $0.75 to 
being $4.20, 


According to the re- | 


Of | 
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Survey Is Conducted | Farms for Treating Narcotic Addicts 
Expected to Relieve Prison Congestion 


To Producers of Grapes and Raisins | To Study Conditions 


| ‘Other Side of Servant Ques- 
tion’ Said to Be Pur- 
pose of Inves- 
tigation. 


} 


Questionnaires asking information as 


to why servants leave their positions, the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, | 


Agrees to Provide Half of Sum, Balance to b Among Domestic Help Representative Porter Says Departmental Committee Is 


Surveying Various Sites for Institutions. 


The President’s policy of relieving the 
congestion of Federal prisons will be sub- 
stantially aided by early establishment 
| of the two narcotic farms authorized 
‘by Congress, Representative Porter 
(Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman of 


| 


cilities for Federal prisons. The first 
representations made by that committee 
earnestly urged that the ‘narcotic’ in- 
stitutions already authorized be appro- 


priated for and constructed as rapidly as | 


possible. 
“The law authorizing these ‘narcotic 


their working conditions in homes and said in a statement just made public, | farms’ required that estimates of their 
likes and dislikes have been mailed to Three departments of the Government cost be submitted after sites were se- 


every section of the country by the are represented by a committee which is | , 
National Y. W. C. A., in cooperation with arranging the location of the institutions, | establishment. 


the Women’s Bureau, according to a 
statement made public by the Bureau, 
August 17. 

The Bureau’s statement concerning ef- 
forts to learn “the other side of the 


servant question” follows in full text: | progress and pending its results adver-| buildings are being considered. | 
The other side of the “servant ques- tisements will be published for bids for | President’s policy of relieving the con- | 


tion” is told on questionnaires filled out 
by a number of domestic workers in and 
around Philadelphia and now being tab- 
ulated by the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

So much is heard on all sides about 
the shortcomings of servants, but now 
comes thé story of the shortcomings of 
mistresses. Why domestic workers leave 
jobs, their likes and dislikes about their 
working conditions, how and where they 


learned their jobs, and how long they [reland, Surgeon General of the Army. | 


have served at them as well as other 
personal facts about age, country of 
birth, and family relations are some of 
the points upon which information has 
been frankly given by a limited number 
of employes in a survey of domestic 
employment being conducted by an up- 
and-coming Philadelphia organization in- 
terested in putting this type of work 
on a bettef basis. 
Investigation Said to Be Need. 

Very little scientific investigation has 
been made of this problem so vitally 
connected with the industry of home- 
making. Believing that the study of 
such a_ controversial question would 
| help to meet a crying need in the coun- 
try, the bureau is cooperating with the 
Philadelphia agency by giving expert ad- 
vice along technical and statistical lines 
and by the preparation of detailed and 
comprehensive tables from all the data 
gathered from both employers and em- 
ployes. The report will be written by 
the Philadelphia organization. 

Considerable credit should be given 
to the progressive committee on house- 
hold occupations, an offshoot from the 
Social Order Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Society of Friends, and responsi- 
ble for the survey, for its willingness 
to tackle this difficult problem. 

The National Y. W. C. A. is another 
organization which believes that investi- 
gation of the so-called servant problem 
begins at home. It has accordingly ap- 
pealed to the Women’s Bureau for help 
in a nation-wide survey of the working 
conditions of the Y’s own domestic em- 
| ployes. 

Survey Is Nation-wide. ; 

Questionnaires sent out from the na- 
tional headquarters of the Y. W. C. A. 
in New York to locals in every section 
of the country have been answered with 
great care and are now pouring into the 
Women’s Bureau for tabulation. 

How long the various Y. W. 
branches require their domestic 


C. A. 
em- 


ployees to be on duty, how much they | 


pay such workers in cash, meals, and 
lodging, and how much overtime and 
night work are required are some of 
the important facts found on the sched- 
ules. “Policies as to sick leave, vacations, 
dismissal, promotion, insurance, compen- 
sation, and old age pension are also re- 
ported upon. In addition the question- 
naires reveal interesting data on part 
time workers, employe participation in 
the formulating of labor policies, and 


| facilities for recreation and educational | Youngstown, Ohioy was chairman of ay 


| and vocational advancement for this type 
of employes. 

That exceedingly valuable information 
on the various aspects of this problem 
that affects practically everyone in the 
country in one way or another and which 
touches the great bulk of the more than 
two million women found in domestic 
and personal service in the United States 
is the firm belief of the bureau and the 
main reason for its close cooperation 
with the two organizations conducting 
the surveys, 


|Loss Through Forest Fires 
Is Reduced by Protection 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

under the Clarke-McNary law. There 
were, however, 178,855,050 acres, or 31.5 
per cent of the total area, still in need 
of protection. The fact that the fire 
damage on the protected 68% per cent 
of the total forest area was less than 
one-eighth that on the unprotected 31% 
per cent is a striking demonstration of 
the value of organized protection in sav- 
ing forest values, says the Forest 
Service. 

Complete reports to the Forest Service 
show a total of 177,362 forest fires in 
the United States last year. Of these, 
40,579 broke out on_ protected lands, 
while 136,362 occurred on unprotected 
areas, 4 

Smokers Cause Many Fires. 

Careless smokers were responsible for 
the largest number of fires on protected 
forest lands, causing 8,346 fires, or 20.6 
per cent of the total Incendiarism 
ranked next as a cause of five, being 
responsible for 7,276 fires, or 17.9 per 
cent. Brush-burning was reported as 
the cause of 13.2 per cent of the fires, 
lightning 9.3 per cent, camp fires 9.i 
per cent, railroads 8.9 per cent, lumber- 
ing 3.9 per cent, miscellaneous 9.2 per 
cent, and unknown 7.9 per cent. Re- 
ports as to causes of fires on unprotected 
areas are too incomplete and unreliable 
to warrant tabulation. 

The Gulf group of States had the 
greatest number of fires in 1928 as well 
as in 1927. A total of 99,120 fires on 
the unprotected area and 12,987 on pro- 
tected lands were reported in 1928 in 
this group of States. As against 1.14 
per cent for the United States as a whole, 
the proportion of the total protected 
forest land burned over in the Gulf 
States last year was 5.60 per cent. In 
the Central States, 1.68 per cent of the 
protected area was burned over; in the 
Pacific Coast States, 1.64 per cent; in 
the Middle Atlantic States, 0.99 per cent; 
in the Southeastern group, 0.98 per cent; 
in the Lake States, 0.43 per cent; in the 
Northeastern group, 0.21 per cent; andin 
the Rocky Mountain group, 0.12 per cent. 

Nearly 30,000,000 additional acres of 
, land were placed under systematic fire 
protection during 1928, 


the Treasury, the Department of Justice 
and the Department of War. A survey 
of Government properties thioughcut the 


entire area of the United States south of 
Ohio and east of Colorado is now in 


land. 


The committee named in charge of 
the selection of these farms consists of 
the Attorney General, Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of War. 
They were stipulated as the committee 
in the law, which .was drafted by Mr. 
Porter. 
Treasury, Dr. Walter L. Treadway, sur- 
geon, Public Health Service; for the At- 
torney General, Sanford Bates; for the 
Secretary of War, Maj. Gen. Merritt W. 


Dr. Treadway is chairman of this com- 
mittee. 


General Location 
Of Institutions Picked 


general geographical areas for these two 
new institutions. 
it was determined that one institution 
should be located somewhere in the re- 
gion occupied by the States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, southern West Virginia, the 
western half of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and the northern half of Georgia and 
Alabama. 

For the west, the area embraces Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, southeastern Kansas, 
Missouri, and northeastern Texas. In 
making this selection of areas, the com- 
mittee took into account 
factors, including geographical distribu- 
|tion of general population, geographic 


distribution of prospective inmates; rail- | 


road transportation facilities; climatic 
conditions with relation to outdoor ac- 
tivities; and other considerations. 

“Our committee then drew up in a 
broad way the specifications desired for 
actual sites for these two narcotic farms, 
including the recommendation that an 
area of 1,000 acres should be provided 
for each of the two institutions, that 
each should be accessible to towns of 
from 20,000 to 40,000 population, should 
be served by trunk line railroads, should 
have satisfactory water facilities and po- 
| tential accommodations in each institu- 
tion for a maximum of 1,500 inmates, 
land agricultural adaptability. 
| “These recommendations were sub- 
| mitted to the Treasury Department and 
forwarded to the Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury, James A. Wetmore. 
| He has been asked to make a survey 
throughout the area south of the Ohio 
jand east of Colorado of the availability 
and suitability of Government proper- 
ties for use as such narcotic farms and 
meantime to advertise for proposals 
| from private sources for furnishing such 
locations in private hands to the Gov- 
ernment. The next move, therefore, ‘is 
in the office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect. I understand the survey is al- 
ready under way and that the advertise- 
ments for proposals are prepared or are 
being prepared.” 

Representative Cooper (Rep.), of 
special House committee which investi- 
gated the general conditions in Federal 
penal institutions, and the committee, 
| created in the last Congress, has made 
| its report, pointing out congestions and 
other findings, and has gone out of ex- 
istence. 

The full text of Representative Por- 
ter’s statement follows: 


Narcotic Prisoners 
Originated Riots 


Representing them are: for the | 


For the eastern area, | 


« number of | 


lected. Progress is being made for their 
The geographical loca- 
|tion of the two institutions has been de- 
| termined, specifications for sites have 
| been agreed upon, proposals to furnish 


i such sites are being advertised for in the | 


| usual manner, and preliminary plans for 
The 


|gestion of Federal prisons will be 
{greatly aided in the early establishment 
lof the ‘narcotic farms’ 
| thorized. 
| parole officers and the liberal use of pa- 
/role for Federal prisoners is in keeping 
with modern practice. It will also tend 


tentiaries, but parole for prisoners who 
lare narcotic addicts and drug peddlers 
lis hardly in keeping with the best in- 
|terests of American communities.” 


|islation subsequently enacied into law, 


| providing for the establishment of the | 

narcotic farms, quoted President Cool-| 
|idge as having stated six years ago that | 
| the National Government has never given | 


“The committee so set up by the Sec- | 
retaries of Treasury and War and the} 
Attorney General,” Dr. Treadway said | 
orally on August 16, “decided upon the | 


adequate attention to its prison prob- 
lems. 
cember 6, 1923 


forms of production as can be used by 
the Government, though not sold to the 
public in competition with private busi- 


ness, for all prisoners who can be placed | 


at work, and for which they should re- 
ceive a reasonable compensation avail- 
| able for their dependents.” 
|Federal Prisons Are 


Said to Be Crowded 


According to Mr. Porter sponsor for | 


| the present law, in three Federal insti- 


normal capacities. He said that out 
of a total of 7,598 prisoners in these in- 
| stitutions, 1,559 were drug addicts, aside 
| from addicts sent to State penitentiaries 
and jails under the arrangements be- 
| tween the Federal Government and the 
States. Mr. Porter’s contention, ex- 
pressed at the hearings recently, has 
been that many of these_drug-addicted 
Federal prisoners could be cured of their 
“drug slavery,” as he calls it. 


“We are only starting on this ven- | 


ture,” said Mr. Porter. “The program is 
| large, but it will not take care of all of 
those afflicted in this way. The Federal 
prisoners will come first; then possibly 
the State prisoners and the volunteers.” 
The crux of this whole matter is that 


| the project will succeed or fail-according | 


'to whether you can keep these drug ad- 
| dicts isolated in such a way that they 
cannot get drugs.” 


~ 


Statistics Given On 
r / . 
Narcotic Users 


The Deputy Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion, in charge of narcotics, Col. Levi G. 
| Nutt, who favored the new law, has been 
| connected with the Treasury Department 
for almost 30 years and has been as- 
| sociated with the administration of the 
| Harrison and other narcotic laws since 
their enactment. He has had charge of 
the narcotic division since 1920 and is 
secretary of the Federal Narcotic Con- 
trol Board, headed by the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury and Commerce, which 
administers regulations governing im- 
| portation or exportation of narcotic 
|drugs. He is on record as saying un- 
| official figures of the number of drug 
| addicts in the United States range from 
| 100,000 to 1,000,000 or more. The quan- 
tity of narcotics smuggled in he says, is 
;estimated at four times the amount 
| brought into this. country for legitimate 
| consumption by the medical practice of 
the United States, and that from 95 to 
| 98 per cent of that “lawfully brought in 
is lawfully disposed of.” 


“Accounts of the recent riots at the | 


| Leavenworth Penitentiary appear to 
| have originated among prisoners con- 
| vieted for violations of the Federal An- 
ti-narcotic Laws. It is sometimes as- 


| serted that thése -and other laws have | 
|set up theoretical behavior patterns ap- | 
of | 


pearing to limit individual 


liberty 
conduct and action. 


“The Anti-narcotic Laws, however, are | 


both legally and socially sanctioned. 
They were nog suddenly inspired by a 
single statute, but evolved from inter- 


national agreements or treaties express- | 
ing the opinions and traditions of prac- | 
tically the whole civilized world and, | 
eventually, were-crystallized into the law | 
Fifty-two other countries | 


of our land, 
have passed similar laws. 


“The ability of individuals properly to | 


employ these legal standards depends 
|upon their experiences and upon their 
| constitutions that go to make up a total 
| personality. Certain types of person- 
|alities by being forced to adopt or use 


| these legally and socially sanctioned re- | 


quirements develop those 
flicts that are resolved into frank dis- 
regard of the law. About 30 per cent of 
the prisoners admitted to Federal peni- 
|tentarics are violators of the Federal 
Anti-narcotic laws, and of these, more 
than three-fourths are addicted to the use 
of narcotie drugs. 

“An endeavor to segregate and to re- 


mental con- 


habilitate this type of offender is re- | 
flected in recent Congressional legislation | 
authorizing the establishment of two | 
Federal institutions for the confinement | 
|and treatment of persons addicted to the | 
|use of habit-forming drugs who have | 
committed offenses against the United | 


States. 


Decline in Traffic 
\In Drugs Expected 


| “The act, approved January 19, 1929, 
| (Narcotic Farms) may be regarded as 
| supplemental to and indirectly bearing 
|upon the enforcement of the Federal 
|‘narcotic laws,’ for through segrega- 
| tion, care and rehabilitation of drug ad- 


| dicts, the illicit traffic in habit-forming | 


| drugs will decrease. 


“This new law is but an enabling act 


and carried no appropriation. Twelve 
days after its becoming a law, a special 
Congressional Committee, previously ap- 
pointed to study Federal penal and re- 
| formatory institutions, submitted a re- 
‘port on the necessity for additional fa- 


2 


— 


Increase of Deaths 
From Influenza and 
Pneumonia Is Shown 


Prevalence of Communicable 
Diseases Is Reviewed 


In Weekly Health 


Survey. 


An increase in deaths resulting from 
influenza and pneumonia was reported to 
the United States Public Health Service 
for the week ended July 27 as compared 
with the same week of last year, accord- 


jing to the weekly review on the preva- 


lence of communicable diseases made 
public August 17 by the United States 


Public Health Service. 
For the 1929 week health officers of 





already au- | 
The employment of additional | 


to relieve congestion in Federal peni- mated aggregate population of more than 


Mr. Porter, in the hearings on the leg- | 


Mr. Coolidge at that time, on De- 
advised Congress in a} 
message that the Federal Government | 
ought to provide employment “in such} 


tutions there were more than twice their | 


| valued at $2,866,437. 


89 cities, having an aggregate population 
of about 30,000,000, reported 301 deaths. 
They reported only 253 deaths for the 
same week of 1928. 

The weekly review follows in full text: 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement 
regarding the prevalence of communi- 
cable diseases in the United States. 

The 93 cities reporting. cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 


3,920,000. The estimated population of 


ithe 89 cities reporting deaths is more 
| than 29,875,000. 


Weeks ended July 27, 
1929, and July 26, 1928. 
Cases reported. 
Diphtheria: 
46 States 
93 cities 
Measles: 
45 States . 
3 cities ct 
Meningococcus meningitis: 
45 States . 
93 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States 
Scarlet fever: 
46 States . 
93 cities . 
Smallpox: 
46 States 
93 cities . 
Typhoid fever: 
46 States 
“93 cities . vous ees seuewhn 
Deaths reported. 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
89 cities 
Smallpox: 
89 cities ....... 


President Thanks School 
In Germany for Degree 


1929. 1928. 


804 
396 


627 
761 


&3 
41 


98 


253 


President Hoover, it was announced by 


| the Department of State August 17, has 


thanked the Technische Hochschule at 
Karlsruhe, Baden, for conferring upon 
him an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Engineering. The full text of the De- 
partment’s statement follews: 

The Secretary of State presents his 
compliments to the Charge d’Affaires ad 
interim of Germany and requests that 


| Dr. O. C. Kiep be so good as to extend 


to the authorities of the Technische 
Hochschule at Karlsruhe, Baden, an ex- 
pressjpn of the deep appreciation of the 
President for the gracious gesture of 
that institution in bestowing upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Bn- 


| gineering. 


Exports From America 
To Russia Show Decline 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


712, as compared with a total for the 
same period of the previous year of 


| $59,000,060, and $34,000,000 for the year 


before that. Orders are classified under 
general headings as follows: Raw ma- 
terials, $30,281,678; semi-manufactured 
products, $1,062,842; industrial equip- 
ment $7,079,500; power plant equipment 
(including construction equipment), $3,- 
281,803; automotive equipment, $1,169,- 
135; agricultural equipment and supplies, 
| $5,059,370, and consumers’ goods, $1,- 
319,384. 

Among raw materials, cotton occupies 
the leading position, with purchases 
| valued at $27,758,500. Industrial equip- 
ment includes $671,596 for the mining 
industry, $1,873,742, for metal industries, 
and $2,306,540 for the oil industry. Trac- 
tors accounted for over half of the item 
{of agricultural equipment, and were 
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Of Discharged Employes Is Described | Research Facilities 





‘Maine Park Expands ‘Creation of Museum for Exhibition 
_ Of Radio Equipment Is Recommended | Under Construction 


nt Committee to Be Formed to Preserve Accurate 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


Of O izati 
Utility Company Asks Radio» f rganizations 


Commission for Authority 
To Effect Alterations 
In Its Plans. 


Methods by which steel companies deal 
with long-service employes who» are 
dropped from the pay roll through no 
{fault of their own are discussed by the 
|Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department | 
of Labor, in the forthcoming issue of the 
| “Monthly Labor Review.” 

* Employes heving the necessary age and 
service qualifications are | sometimes | 
placed at once on the old-age pension 
| roll, and those who have less than the re- 
| quired qualifications are sometimes given 
{reduced pensions on a pro rata basis, it 
;was stated. When neither transfer nor 
| pension is practicable, some kind of dis- 
|missal wage payment seems the only re- | 
| sort, it is explained. , 


Relief Measures Adopted 


By Bethlehem Steel Co. 


tion January 1, 1930, The applications| “The full text of ‘the article follows: | 
follow in full text: At a recent eonvention of the Ameri-| 

Modifitation of construction permit.}can Management Association, held in 
Six applications dated August 13, 1929,|New York, the superintendent of the re- 


Sixteen applications seeking modifi- 
| cation of construction permits for the 
| erection of transoceanic communication 
| for the collection and distribution of 
| news, were filed with the Federal Radio 

Commission August 17 by Press Wire- 
less, Inc., the public utility press com- 
munications company to which 20 trans- 


oceanic channels have been awarded. 
Twenty continental point-to-point chan- 
nels are reserved for the press. 

The applications for modification are 
with a view of changing the locations of 
transmitters. The date of required com- 
mencement of the stations is November 
1, 1929, and the date of required comple- 





in the Industry. 


nite rules governing what is termed a | 
dismissal wage.” 
Ordinarily the first effort is to place | 
those who have been laid off with other 
departments or plants of the same com- 
pany, thus giving them a chance to con- 
tinue their. membership of the pension 
system. When this can not be done, the 
company will use its contacts with other 
employers to aid those dismissed in se- 
curing work elsewhere. Employes hav- 
ing the necessary age and service quali- 
fications are, if conditions wairant. some- 
times placed at once on the pension roll, 
and those who have less than the re- 
quired qualifications are sometimes given 
reduéed pensions on a pro rata basis. 
When neither transfer nor pension is 
practicable, some kind of dismissal wage 


| payment seems the only resort, and this 


may take either of two forms: Full or 
part pay for a stipulated—period, or a 
lump-sum payment, based usually on 
length of service and earnings. Of these, 
the second seems to be gaining favor. 


Treatment of Employes 


Acadia Reservation Offers 
Additional Laboratories 
For Study of Biology 
And Antiquities. - 


Scientific interest in the Acadia Na- 
tional Park, on Mount Desert Island, 
Maine, and the adjoining mainland, has 


led to the establishment of several bio- 
logical laboratories and museums in the 
area, the Department of the Interior has 
announced. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: : 

While none of these is a direct adjunct 
to the park, yet they are the result of its 
establishment and the park affords an 
excellent field for the conduct of their 
studies. 

The first of these to be established was 
|the Mount Desert Biological Laboratory, 
| situated at Salisbury Cove. It has been 
|in operation nearly 10 years and many 

important discoveries along lines of ma- 
| rine biological research have been made 


Record of Industry’s Growth, 


1 
| 
Senge 

A movement for the creation of ay historical apparatus held by various gov- 
|“radio museum” embodying the display | ernment departments could not be loaned 
| of historical apparatus from the first or given to agencies outside the govern- 
|transmitter used by Marconi to present- | ment unless approved by the Smithson- 
|day high powered equipment is being | ian Insitution. He suggested that the 
sponsored by a group of Government | Smithsonian Institution was anxious to 
jtadio officials with representatives of | obtain a brief historical exhibit of radio 


| private communications companies, it | aid ; 
; was stated orally August 17 by the Di- fee eats tek ae Oe ie dic 


|rector of Navai Communications, Cap- : : 
\tain S. C, Hooper. ’ | posal of this equipment. 


POahe Ec ore representing the Smith- | Smithsonian Institution 
|sonian Institution declared at a recent | * s 
|informal meeting that the Institution | To Participate In Plan 
Mr. Clark pointed out that the Radio 


| 
| 


was anxious to obtain a brief historical 
exhibit of radio and would be glad to| Corporation of America had for the past 
|participate in any projects to procure |seven years displayed historical equip- 
the equipment. The Radio Corporation | ment at various radio shows throughout 
of America, which now has an exten-|the country and now was anxious to pre- | 
|sive historical collection, through one | serve this equipment, and was willing 
of its officials, George Clark, expressed | to participate financially in its collection 
its willingness to participate. |and storage until suitable display space 
Agreement Reached could be obtained in a museum such as 


° |the National Museum in Washington, 
To Form Committee |Museum of Peaceful Arts in New York, 


| : 
The conference agreed that a perma- | and any other recognized museums. 





changing location of transmitters from 


jlief department of the Bethlehem Steel | 


Floral Park, N. Y., to Little Neck, Long|Co. presented a paper describing the 
Island, N. Y., three miles south of village | methods by which the associated com-| 
of Little Neck, 1,000 feet west of Little | panies deal with long-service employes | 
Neck road. | ; .. |who are dropped from the pay roll 

Modification of construction Perypa, | through no fault of their own. Such a! 


Of Closed Plant 


Several examples are given of the ap- | Whe Forest. deeelee ef the State of 
plication of these principles. When a 


" a | Maine has during the present year es- 
small specialty plant belonging to the | tablished a field laboratory at Bar Har- 
corporation was closed because, for|}o. where the administrative offices of 
economic reasons, the manufacture of its ‘the park are located, for the study of 


'and reports thereon published. 
| Insects Studied. 


Application dated August 13, 1929, 
changing location of transmitter from 
Evening Star Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
to Distr. of Columbia, exact location to 
be subject to approval of Commission, 
and in conformity with Commission’s 
‘Order of June 20, 1929. 
Change Planned at Boston. 

Modification of construction. permit. 
Application dated August 13, 1929, 
changing location of transmitter from 
Falmouth and St. Paul Streets, Boston, 
Mass., to Middlesex County, Mass., upper 
Newton Falls, Newton, adjacent to Rock- 
land Place. 

Modification of radio station construc- 
tion permit. Application dated August 
13, 1929, changing transmitter location 
from Curtis Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., to 


Philadelphia County, Pa., exact location | 


of station to be subject to approval of 
Commission, and in conformity with 
Commission’s Order of June 20, 1929. 
Modification of radio station construc- 
tion permit. Application dated August 
13, 1929, changing location of transmit- 
ter from Journal Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wisc., to Orleans County, La., exact lo- 
cation to be subject to approval of Com., 
mission, and in conformity with Com- 
missions Order of June 20, 1929. 
Modification of radio station construc- 
tion permit. Two applications dated Au- 
gust 13, 1929, changing location of trans- 
mitter from 435 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Ill., to Furniture Mart, 666 Lake Shore | 


Drive, Chicago, II. 
Station at Los Angeles. 

Modification of radio station construc- 
tion permit. Two applications dated 
August 13, 1929, changing location of 
transmitter from Broadway at First, Los 
Angeles, Calif., to Los Angeles County, 
Lot 19 Beaudry Tract, east side of Olive 
St., between 3rd and 4th Sts. 

Modification of radio station construc- 
tion. permit. Application dated August 


13, 1929, changing location of transmit- | 


ter from Broadway at First, Los Angeles, 
Calif., to Los Angeles County, Calif., Lot 
19, Reaudry Tract, east side of Olive St., 
between 3rd and 4th Sts. 

Modification of radio station construc- 
tion permit. Application dated August 
. 18, 1929, changing transmitter location 

from Chronicle Bldg., San _, Francisco, 
alif.. to San Francisco County, 31st 
nd Diamond St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Modification of radio station construc- 

m permit. Application dated August 

1929, changing location of transmit- 


rom No. 1 Aldrich St., San Fran- | 
Calif., to San Francisco County, | 
31st and Diamond St., San Fran- | 


alif. 


ges Announced 


In Foreign Service | 


Stokeley W. Morgan, Counselor 
At Mexico City, Resigns. 


Stokeley W. Morgan, counselor of the 
American Embassy in Mexico City and 
former chief of the the Latin American 


Division of the Department of State, has 
resigned, according to the Department 
of State. <A list of other changes in 
the foreign service during the past week 
announced by the Department August 17 
follows in full text: 

John Randolph, of New York, now 
Consul at Baghdad, Iraq, assigned Con- 
sul, Bucharest, Rumania. 

John P. Hurley, of New York, now 
Consul at Vienna, Austria, assigned Con- 
sul, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Arthur F. Tower, of New York, now 
Vice Consul at Loanda, Angola, Africa, 
assigned Vice Consul Leopoldville (Kin- 
shasha) Belgian Congo, to’ open a new 
office. The office at Loanda 
closed. 

John H. MacVeach, of New York, Sec- 
ond Secretary at Bucharest, Rumania, 
assigned Second Secretary, Paris, France. 

Dana C. Sycks, of Ohio, detailed as 
Consul, Buenos Aires, Argentina, has re- 
signed, 

Howard F. Diehl, of Ohio, Vice Con- 
sul, Santa Marta, has resigned. 

Elbridge Gerry Greene, of¢Massachu- 


setts, now First Secretary of Legation | 


at Vienna, Austria, assigned as First 
Secretary at Helsingfors, Finland, tem- 
porarily, after which he is to be assigned 
regularly as First Secretary. of Embassy 
at Buenos Aires, 


Claims Commission 
Extended Two Year 


Ss 
Joint Arbitration Group With 
Mexico to Be Continued. 


_ The Special Claims Commision of the 
United States and Mexico, which would 


lsituation may arise from a number of | products was transferred to other plants, 
| | 


forest insects, their causes and control. 


|causes, such as consolidaiions, changes | 
}in process, changes in the location of the 
|industry, changes in products, changes 
designed to secure greater efficiency, or 
| through the total incapacity of an em-| 
ploye due to age or physical disability. 
| “Facing situations of this kind cor-| 
| porations have been forced in some in-| 
; stances to devise methods of releasing | 
men having considerable service to their} 
credit, with the minimum possible im-! 
pairment of their economic status. | 
| “The information I have been able to 
gather indicates a growing feeling of | 
|responsibility on the part of industry | 
|toward employes whose separation from | 
the pay roll is iorced by the above-men- | 
tioned circumstances, and some compa- 
nies have gone so far as te adopt defi- 





Level 
Is High During July 


Recorded for Month 


| service, regardless of age. 


itreatment according to whether men 
| were permanently laid off for lack of | 


| Increase in Idleness Smallest | 


employes eligible for pension were | mpi, laboratory is making its studies of 
placed on the pension roll, and other | 


n , ved di }park land and the experiments being 
long-service workers received a dIs-| Tage should lead to worthwhile results 
missal wage coe with their length |from a national park standpoint. 
of service and age. ¢ | The Museum of Stone Age Antiquities 

Those aged 45 and overs if they had | which was opened the last week in June, 
10 or more years of eontinuous service 


to their credit, was. granted. when. din- | comprises an excellent exhibit of Indian 


5 ; ¢ | relics obtained in the nearby regions, 
missed one week’s pay for each year o | and has been worked out to show con- 
ice, while those with 15 years or 


servi : : ‘ : | vineingly something of the Indian oc- 
over of continuous service, ag ae |cupation of early days. This museum and 
the one week’s pay for oo te of | its equipment, together with a substan- 
1 ic Tes ter enetiet ieee | tial maintenance endowment, were pro- 
plan was followed Dy — i Pany | vided through the generosity of.the late 
which found it necessary to close perma-| hy Robert Abbe, of Bar Harbor and 
nently two of its plants. New York, and friends inspired by his 

Another company .,2 | interest and rare enthusiasm. It is lo- 
comprehensive scheme, itS | cated on land adjoining the Sieur de 
Monts Spring entrance to the park, and 
is dedicated to public use. 

Also open freely to park visitors is 
an interesting museum at Islesford, on 
little Cranberry Island, reached by a 
short boat ride from either Northeast 
or Southwest Harbor on Mount Desert 
Island. It contains a unique collection 
of prints and documents relating to the 
If an employe had one or more but settlement and early history of the re- 
\less than 15 years of service and was| gion, made by Prof. William Otis 
lunder 65 years of age, the treatment | Sawtell. 


formulated 
varying 


work, or dismissed on account of age 
lor disability, or obliged to retire be-| 
| cause they had reached the age of 70, as | 
| follows: 


| Permanent Dismissals 
|On Account of Lack of Work 





Since 1922. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
|pared with June, while each of the 10 
jindustries of the textile group showed 
|fewer employes. The outstanding de- 
}crease in this group was in women’s 
}clothing and was partly seasonal and 
partly the result of labor difficulties in 
certain sections. 

In the iron and steel group, cast-iron 
pipe, structural ironwork, and machine 
tools gained in employment in July, while 
the iron and steel industry reported de- 
creased employment of 0.7 per cent. 





ifurniture, leather, boots and_ shoes, 
| paper boxes, bok and job printing, ferti- 
lizers, petroleum refining, cement, brick, 
wagons, electric-railroad car repairing, 
electrical machinery, rubber boots, and 
shipbuilding. The automobile industry 
|reported a drop in employment of 2.4 
| per cent, 


Increases In New Industries. 

The rayon and radio industries, which 
are not yet included in the bureau’s in- 
| dexes, both added to their employes in 
July; the rayon increase was 4.1 per cent 
and the radio increase was 24.5 per cent. 

The report for July, 1929, is based 
upon returns foy 12,683 establishments in 
54 of the principal manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United States. These es- 
tablishments,in July had 3,526,174 em- 
ployes and pay-roll totals of $93,576,416. 

The level of employment in nianufac- 
| turing industries in July, 1929, was 6.5} 
| per cent higher than in July, 1928, and | 
|} employes’ earnings were 17.7 per cent! 
| greater. 

Forty of the 54 manufacturing indus- | 
tries had more employes at the end of | 
this 12-month period than at the begin- | 
;}ning. The notable increases, as in June, | 
| were over 30 per cent each in electrical | 
|machinery, shipbuilding, and machine} 
tools, while other outstanding increases | 
were in petroleum refining, foundry and 
machine-shop products, and agricultural | 
implements. | 

Cotton goods employment was 4 per 
cent greater in July, 1929, than in July, | 
1928; hosiery, 8.5 per cent greater, iron | 
and steel, 7.8 per cent greater; and auto- | 
mobile employment, 6 per cent greater. | 

Manufacturing industries in each of | 





In- 
;creased employment was shown also in | 





differed according to his age and physi- 


nent committee should be formed to as- | 


sume charge of the collection. A-letter 
to this end has been addressed to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

The full text of the report of the in- 
formal meeting at which the “radio mu- 
|seum” was discussed, follows: 

Present: Capt. S. C. Hooper, Comdr. 
E. C. Raguet, Lieut. Minneratti, U. S. 
Navy; Major W. R. Blair, Signal Corps, 
| War Dept.; Capt. Guy Hill, Federal Ra- 
dio Commission; Morse Saulisbury, Mr. 
J. W. Hiscock, Dept. of Agriculture; Mr. 
C. U. Mitman, Smithsonian Institution; 
Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, Dept. of Commerce; 
Mr. Wm. Brown, Mr. George Clark, and 
Mr. F. P. Guthrie, Radio Corporation of 
| America. 


Large Amount of Material 
Said To Be Available 


Captain Hooper was designated 
chairman and Dr. Jolliffe secretary 
|this meeting. 

A general discussion of the need for 
a collection of historical apparatus in 
|radio disclosed that a large amount of 
material was held by the Navy Depart- 
ment at the Navy Yard and would have 
|to be disposed of within a short time, and 
that there was other historical equip- 
ment at other Navy yards, at various 
| Army depots, at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and in possession of the Radio 
|Corporation of America. Mr. Mitman 
‘pointed out that, according to the law, 


as 


of | 


It was moved and seconded that in| 
| order to preserve this material and to 
obtain authentic records while the indi- 
viduals who participated in the develop- 
|ment were still alive, that a committee 
| be formed consisting of representatives 
|of the Smithsonian Institution, Depart- 
| ment of Navy, Department of War, De-| 
partment of Commerce, Institute of | 
Radio Engineers, and three nongovern- 
ment representatives. This motion was 
| carried, and in order to make the action 
| official Captain Hooper agreed to make 
a report to the Secretary of the Navy 
|and suggest that the Department of 
ithe Navy ask the Smithsonian Institu- 
| tion to advise the Navy concerning the 
| disposal of their historical equipment. 
| Mr. Mitman then stated that he believed 
| the secretary of the Smithsonia Institu- 
| tion would be willing to sponsor the or- 
| ganization of the committee to carry 
| through the collection of this equipment. | 
Mr. Clark then outlined a second proj- | 
ject which the Radio Corporation of 
| America is sponsoring, in the way of an 
educational exhibit. He is preparing a 
| pictorial outline of the history of radio 
| from the time of Marconi to date, and 
jis using miniature replicas of the his- 
torical equipment. He asked that the 
Government department representatives 
jassist him in the collection and prepara- 
ition of this material, and stated that 
jhe would take the matter up officially 





| by means of letters to the various sec- 
' retaries. 
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Ten New Airways 


Cover 2,065 Miles 


Lighting Equipment Is Be- 
ing Installed and Landing 
Fields Prepared 
For Use. 


Ten airways are now under construc- 


tion, according to the Director of Aero- 
nautics, Clarence M. Young, the De- 
partment of Commerce stated August 
17. The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: : 

Approximately 10,180 miles of lighted 
airways are now in operation throughout 
the United States with an additional 
2,065 miles under construction and ex- 
pected to be completed in the near fu- 
ture. 

Landing Fields Prepared. 

In addition, 263 intermediate landing 
fields, 1,406 airway beacons, 164 weather 
reporting stations, 27 communication 
stations, and seven radio range beacons 
have been placed in positio? as an aid to 
air navigation with 37 additional inter- 
mediate landing fields and 209 airway 
beacons in various stages of completion. 

Airways now under construction in- 
clude routes from New York to Mon- 
treal, Cleveland to Albany, Detroit to 
Kalamazoo, Chicago to Atlanta, Milwau- 
kee to Green Bay, St. Louis to Evans- 
ville, Salt Lake City to Pasco, Columbus 
to St. Louis, Los Angeles to Albuquer- 
que, and Seattle to San Francisco. 

The Commerce Department’s airways 
division is organized into four separate 
and distinct units—survey, construction, 
weather and communications, and radio. 
The survey unit detemines airway rout- 
ings, selects landing fields and beacon 
sites and concludes all negotiations for 
licensing these sites and for condition- 


|ing the fields for aircraft use. 


Lighting Equipment Installed. 

The construction unit arranges for the 
purchase and shipment. of all lighting 
equipment and supervises its erection and 
installation either under contract or by 
airways division field forces, 

The weather and communications unit 
selects, establishes, and supervises the 
operations of weather reporting stations 
and airway communications _ stations. 
The radio unit designs, procures, and su- 
pervises the erection and installation of 
radio equipment for communication sta- 
tions and radiobeacons. 

The work of this entire division, Mr. 
Young explained, is carried on under the 
laws, rules and regulations applicable to 
the lighthouse establishment, and so far 


|as practicable through the regular dis- 


trict organization of the Federal Light- 
house Service. 





;cal condition. If he was under 45, he | 
| was. simply given one or two weeks’ 
notice. 
| If he were 45 and under 60, if he were 
in good phyiscal condition he would be 
given in any case two weeks’ notice, and 
in addition, a dismissal wage of four 
weeks’ full pay if he had served for 5 
but under 10 years, and of eight weeks’ 
i full pay if he had served 10 but under 
|15 years; if, however, he had a physical 
| defect which would make it difficult for 
| him to secure work elsewhere, he would 
|be given two weeks’ notice, and one 
| week’s full pay for each year of service. 

If he were 60 and under 65, he would 
receive this same treatment, and if he 
| were 65 or over, with 15 or more years’ 
| of service, his case would be referred to 
| the home office for special consideration. 
| These are the cases of employes with 
| serious physical defects which involve 
| unusual accident or sickness hazard, but 
| which are not totally disabling. 

If the worker concerned has had less 
| than 10 years’ service and is 65 but un- 
der 70 years of age he is given’ one 
| week’s pay for each full year of work; 
lif he has had 10 but less than 15 years 
lof service, he is given 12 weeks’ full 
pay for 10 years’ service, with an addi- 
| tional five weeks’ pay for each additional 
| year of service; if he has served for 15 
but under 20 years, he is retained until 
| retirement becomes imperative on ac- 
count of disability, in whick case some 
| special arrangement is made, depending 
on age, length of service, financial cir- 
cumstances, and the like. 


Rule for Retirement 
On Reaching 70 Years 


In these cases, those with less than 
10, and those with 10 but under 15 years’ 
of service, are treated as those in the 
corresponding groups under the preced- 
ing heading, but those who have had 15 
and under 20 years’ service are given a 
regular retirement allowance of 2 per 
cent for each year of service, and this | 
is guaranteed for life. | 

If they have had less than 10 years 
of service, they are given sickness bene- 
fits through six weeks for one year’s | 
service, with an additional five weeks of 
benefit for each additional. year of serv- 
ice, up to a maximum of 46 weeks’ bene- 
fits. If they have served for 10 and 


the 9 geographic divisions showed pro-| under 15 years, they are given 78 weeks’ 
nounced increases both in employment | benefits, and then retired with a special 


is to be} 


and pay-roll totals in July, 1929, over | 
| July, 1928. 

Per capita earnings in manufacturing 
| industries were 3.8 per cent lower in 
| July, 1929, than in June, 1929, and 1.1 
| per cent higher than in July, 1928. 

In July, 1929, 9,872 manufacturing 
establishments reported an average of 
;} 92 per cent of a full normal force of! 
| employes who were working 97 per cent 
| of full time, each of these percentages 
| being 1 per cent lower than those re- 
| ported in June, 

Employment changes in July, 1929, as | 
compared with June were as follows: | 
Anthracite mining, decrease, 10.4 per | 
cent; bituminous coal mining, decrease, 
| 0.7 per cent; metalliferous mining, de- 
crease, 2.2 per cent; quarrying and non- | 
metallic mining, decrease, 1.8 per cent; 
public utilities, increase, 1,2 per cent; 
wholesale trade, increase, 1.2 per cent; | 
|retail trade, decrease, 3.8 per cent;| 
hotels, increase, 1.8 per cent; canning 
| and preserving, increase, 65.5 per cent. 





claims arising from revolutionary dis- | 


| turbances. 


| { 


The announcement by the Department } 
follows in full text: j 
Pursuant to Senate Resolution No. 73 


lf 


| hardships of employes who through force 


| respect to consideration for their em- 


have expired on August 17 ‘has been ex- of May 25,, 1929, the Department of State 
tended for a period of two years, accord-| and the American Embassy in Mexico! 
ing to an announcement by the Depart-| City have been conducting negotiations | 
ment of State on August 17. |with a view to the extension of the | 

It was stated orally that the General | Special Claims Convention, United States | 
Claims Commission which is due to ex- |and Mexico, which expires dy limitation | 
pire at the end of the month, will also be} on August 17, 1929, A Convention ex-| 
extended, | tending the duration of that Commission | 


The General Claims Commission is for 
the purpose of settling all claims by the 
citizens of the United States or Mexico 
against the other Government other than 
revolutionary claims. The Special Claims 


for a period of two years was signed at | 
the Department of State today by the| 
Ambassador of Mexico, His Excellency | 
Senor Don Manuel C, Tellez and by Hon- 
orable William R. C 


‘lonary | astle, junior, Acting; 
Commission is for the purpose of settling ' Secretary of State, . 


. Toe 


allowance lasting 10 months in the case 
of 10 years’ service, with a possible ex- 
tension of five months for each addi- 
tional year of service. If they have had | 
15 and under 20 -years of service, they 
fre given 78 weeks’ sickness benefit, and 
then retired under regular or special ar- 
rangements, depending on age, length of | 
service, and similar conditions, 

While this company has the most 
elaborately developed scheme cited, a 
number of others had adopted some 
measures of helpfulness. The writer | 
feels that interest in the subject is| 
growing. 

“From the foregoing it will be seen 
that industry is making a conscious ef- 
ort to alleviate wherever it can the 





of circumstances are compelled to seek 
other employment. While I have cited 
the policy of only a few companies, yet 
I believe that what these companies are 
doing is more or less typical of the 
broad-gaged attitude that forward- 
looking companies are taking today in 


ployes. 

“Indeed, I believe that there is more 
attention being given this situation to- 
day than ever before, and that industry 
by and large is fully meeting its ob- 
ligation to employes and the general 
public.” 


he President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 

August 17, 1929, 

President Hoover spent August 17 at 

his summer camp in Virginia and at- |! 

tended a celebration in his honor at the 
courthouse, Madison, Va, 
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Telephone our office in your city for 
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BOOKKEEPING 


CALCULATING AND 


BILLING. 


Aecounting Machine 


The only accounting machine that multiplies directly, 
prints results and totals by a single key depression, 
typewrites, adds, subtracts, accumulates totals and 
posts several related records in one operation. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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Taxation 


Gain Is Shown for Fiseal Year of 1929 
In Total Collections by Revenue Bureau 


Taxes on Incomes 


And Estates Expand 


Preliminary Figures Show Re- 
ceipts For 12 Months of 
$2,939,000,000. 


Preliminary figures on internal reve- 
nue receipts for the fiscal year 1929, 
made public August 18 by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Rvenue, Robert H. 


> — —— 
| income tax collected during the fscal’ Beverage and Stock ‘ 


| year 1929 was at the rate of 12 per 
cent on incomes earned in the calendar 
year 1928 and at the rate of 13% per 
cent on incomes earned in the calendar 
years 1926 and 1927, while the tax col- 
lected during the fiscal year 1928 was 
at the rate of 18% per cent on incomes 
{earned in the calendar years 1926 and| 
11927 and at the rate of 18 per cent on 


| incomes earned in the caledar year 1925. | 


| Income-tax Rates in 
‘Various Classes Given 
The normal income-tax rates on indi- 


|“stamp taxes” and an increase of $365,- 
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Internal Revenue 


- Decline From.1928 


Increase Noted in Yield From | 
Tobacco and Various Stamp 
Assessments. 


There was an_ increase of $14,979,- | 
230.80 in the total collections from 


| 091.80 in the tax collected on playing 


Income Tax 


Review Is Opposed 
Of Denial of Patent 


~ To German Inventor 


Supreme Court Asks to Re- 
fuse Certiorari in Case 
Involving Construc- 
tion of Treaty. 


The Government has just filed a brief 
in opposition to the granting of a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
case of General Electric Company et al. 
v. Thomas E. Robertson, Commissioner 


AvutHorizen Statements ONLY Are PresenTeD HEREIN, BEeIna 
PusuisHep Without CoMMENT BY TH® UNiTep States Daly 


License Fees 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


DEDUCTIONS: Taxes: 


State Taxes on Motor Vehicle Fuel: 


All Rev- 


enue Acts.—The motor vehicle fuel tax imposed by the State of Delaware is a 
license tax for the use of the public highways of the State, and is imposed 
upon the consumers of the motor fuel who purchase it from the dealers; 
accordingly, it is deductible in the income tax returns of the consumers of 
motor fuel who pay the tax and to whom it is not refunded, but if the tax 
is added to or made a part of the business expenses of the consumers, it may 


not be deducted sepayately—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Yearly Index Page 1446, Col. 7 (Volume IV). 


(I. T.. 2486).— 
August 19, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


Deduction Allowed 


From Income for | 
Tax on Motor Fuel 


Levy in Delaware Is Held § 

Be in Nature of License;1 

Fee For Use of 3 
Highways. 


a 


WIS 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME 


Tax 2486. 

The Income Tax Unit of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has ruled that amounts 
paid to the State of Delaware as taxes 





Lucas, show total collections for the 12) 


i of Patents, No. 220. 
months of $2,939,054,375.43, an increase | 


The brief states that the sole ques- 


cards. The States reporting the largest 
collections from these stamp taxes are 


on motor vehicle fuel purchased by con- 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of , 
sumers constitute an allowable deduction 


i 1 cent upon the first 
viduals was 1% per p Internal Revenue. 


of $148,518,837.75 over the fiscal year of 


1928. ans 5 
The figures showed gains in receipts 


over 1928 in taxes on incomes, estates, | 


and tobacco and stamp taxes, which in- 
cludes playing cards. Decreases were 
noted in receipts from admissions and 
dues, manufacturers’ excise taxes, dis- 
tilled spirits and cereal beverages, the 
special taxes which include corporation 
capital stock, and in the miscellaneous 
taxes under which are recorded the re- 
ceipts from taxes under repealed levies. 
Refunds were made on 137,879 claims, 
totaling $190,164,359.48, including ac- 


crued interest, according to the state- | 


ment. 


The following is the text of the pre- | 


liminary statement of collections as sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treasury 
by the Commissioner ; 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the 


following preliminary statement relat-| 


ing to the collection of internal revenue 


for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929: | 


The total collections of :nternal rev- 
enue from all sources for the fiscal years 
1929 and 1928 were as follows: 


$2,939,054,375.43 | 


2,790,535,537.68 | priations: Refunding taxes illegally col-| 


Increase, 1929 148,518,837.75 
The income-tax provisions of the rev- 
enue act of 1928, in effect during the 


fiscal year 1929, were practically the| 


same, with the exception of the tax af- 


fecting corporations, as prevailed during | yjes and claims, amount refunded, and | Connecticut .. 
ginterest allowed on each class of tax: 


the fiscal year 1928. The corporation 





Schedules 
Capital stock d 
Estate , 
Income 
Miscellaneous 
Sales .... 
Spirits, narcotics 
Tobacco 


Total . 8,246 


“i ; i 
In addition to the foregoing statement ; ¢rom t 


of refunds, 136 schedules, containing 
4,499 claims, amounting to $773,482.92, 
were paid from funds provided under the 
appropriation “Redemption of stamps.” 
These claims included interest in the 
amount of $82,613:76. 

There were 19 schedules coritaining 342 
claims, amounting to $418,180.41, paid 
from funds provided under the appro- 
priation “Refunding legacy taxes, act 
March 30, 1928.” 

There were four schedules containing 
eight claims, amounting to $420.71, paid 
from funds provided under the appro- 
priation “Refunding automobile and cigar 
taxes, 1926 and 1927.” 

There were seven schedules contain- 
ing seven claims, amounting to $25,- 
090.39, paid from funds provided under 


the appropriation “Repayment of taxes | 


erroneously collected under act of June 
13, 1898.” These claims included in- 
terest in the amount of $8,788.15. 

li the taxes refunded for erroneous or 
illegal collections for the fiscal year 1929 
and prior years, amounting to $190,164,- 
359.48, were deducted from the gross col- 


lections of $2,939,054,375.43, the net col- | 


lections for the fiscal year would be §$2,- 
748,890,015.95. The gross collections, 
however, are used for comparative pur- 
poses in this report. 

The total amount of additional assess- 
ments and collections resulting from 
office audits and field investigations for 
the fiscal year 1929 was as follows: 
Income tax *$311.093,169.72 
Estate tax 109,746.26 
Gift tax 2,871,784.73 
Capital stock tax . 1,621,197.50 
Sales tax ; 2,519,863.53 
Miscellaneous tax 336,035.90 
Tobacco tax 240,448.31 
Accounts 
Accounts 

unit: Reported 

uty collectors 
quent taxes, etc 


colections 
collections 

by dep- 
on delin- 


and 
and 


63,063,230.00 
Total 405,855,475.95 

*Includes $50,865,425.58 deficiency assess- 
ments subject to provisions of sections 
279 and 280 of revenue act of 1926 and 
section 273 of revenue act of 1928 (jeopardy 
assessments). 

The collections from income tax for 
the fiscal year 1929 and 1928 were as 
follows: 
1980 ..--; 
1928 .. 


. -$2,331,274,428.64 
-+» 2,174,573,102.89 
Increase, 1929 .... 156,701,325.75 
The receipts for 1929 include pay- 
ments of the third and fourth 


income for 1927 and the first and second 


installments of the tax on the returns | 
of net income for 1928, together with | 


additional 
years. 


collections made for prior 


A comparison of the quarterly receipts | 


Record Gain Made 
In Postal Savings 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

alone showed an increase in postal sav- 
ings for July of $2,623,785. 
New York, Brooklyn and Boston showed 
decreases of $285,079, $19,041, and $6, re- 
spectively. Astoria, Oreg.; Uniontown, 
Pa.; Norfolk, Va., and Passaic, N. 
show large increases, due to bank fail- 
ures in their localities. 

Here is an example of how the Postal 
Savings System functions in cases of 
financial stress. 


ited, often in the same bank from which 
withdrawn by the panicky depositors. 


In this connection it is pointed out | 
by officials of the Department that the | 
Postal Savings System would be still 


more of a refuge in panic stricken areas 
if the limit on deposit, 
$2,500, had been doubled as 
mended. 


recom- 


Tabular recapitulation 
of taxes on tobacco manu- 
factures will be found on 


Page 7. 


Last month | 


now -fixed at | 


| $4,000 of net taxable income, 3 per cent} 
| on. the next $4,000 and 5 per cent on the! 
| next taxable incomes above $8,000. The) 
surtax rates ranged from 1 per cent on 
net income in excess of $10,000 to a max- 


cent reduction of the net tax upon earned 
incomes of $20,000 or less for income for 
the calendar year 1927, and of $30,000 
or less for income for the calendar year 
1928. The personal exemption was $1,500 


ried person living with husband or wife. 
A credit of $400 was allowed for each 
dependent. 

The miscellaneous taxes with the ex- 
ception of the repeal of the excise tax 
on automobiles and modification in the 
admission tax were practically the same 
|in the fiscal year 1929 as in the fiscal 
year 1928. However, the loss of revenue 
resulting from these changes was almost 
entirely recovered in 1929 by the in- 
creased collections from the tax on to- 
bacco manufactures and from stamp 
taxes. 


During the fiscal year 1929 tax refunds 
were made from the following appro- 


| lected 1927 and prior years, $13,705.67; 
| 1928 and prior years, $7,321,603.50; 1929 
|and prior years, $182,829,050.31; net to- 
tal, $190,164,359.48. 

The following is a summary of these 
|refunds showing the number of sched- 





Interest 
included 


Amount 
refunded 
2,408,247.90 411,932.22 
17,234,384.13 1,191,199.32 
165,363,940.84 622 
45,671.15 
4,996,960.18 
113,314.14 
1,841.14 


190,164,359.48 


Claims 
1,319 
2,024 

130,559 
137 
3.454 
347 


39 


$ $ 


137,879 40,905,057.84 
he tax on incomes during the last 
two fiscal years is as follows: 

Quarter ended: 
Sept. 30, 1928 
Dec. 31, 1928 .. 
March 31, 1929 
June 30, 1929 


$511,007 ,072.84 
502,064,524.72 
676,093 560.98 
642,109,270.10 


Total osecseecess $2,331,274,428.64 


Quarter ended: 
Sept. 30, 1927 
Dec. 31, 1927 
March 31, 1928 . 
June 30, 1928 - 


$517,717,329.53 
500,510,139.28 
597,137,752.17 
559,207,881.91 


Total $2,174,573,102.89 
The collections for the fiscal years 
1929 and 1928 from miscellaneous taxes, 
which include all sources of internal rev- 
enue except income tax, were as fol- 


lows: 
| 1929 .. $607,779,946.79 
1928 .. 615,962,434.79 


Decrease, 192 8,182,488.00 


A comparison of the quarterly receipts 
from miscellaneous taxes during the last 
two fiscal years is as follows: 

Quarter ended: 
Sept. 30, 1928 
Dec. 31, 1928 
March 31, 1929 
June 30, 1929 


$151,579,200.18 
149,535,965.35 
146,898,323.08 
159,766,458.18 
Total . .$607,779,946.79 
Quarter ended: 
Sept. 30, 1927 
Dec. 31, 1927 
March 31, 1928 
June 30, 1928 


$162,875,618.66 
148,342,257.07 
150,284,861.76 
154,459,697.30 
Total .....$615,962,434.79 


*Title II.—Income tax: 
Corporation 
Individual 


Total 
Title I1].—Estate tax 


Title IV.—Tax on cigars, 
thereof: 
Cigars 
Cigarettes 
Tobacco 
Snuff 
Cigarette papers and tubes 


tobacco, 


Miscellaneous collections relating to tobacco. 


Total . 


Title V.—Tax on admissions and dues: 


Admissions to places of amusement or ente 


Club dues 


install- | 
ments of the tax on the returns of net 


Total 
Title VI.—Excise taxes: 
Automobiles (tax repealed, effective May 
Pistols and revolvers 
Total 


Title VII.—Special taxes: 


imum of 20 per cent on net incomes in| 
excess of $100,000. There was a 25 per) 


for a single person and $3,500 for a mar-| 


3|Massachusetts ... 


- |Montana 


and manufactures 


shown in the following table: 


Bonds of indebtedness, capital stock is- 
| sues, ete., A; capital stock sales or trans- 
| fers, B; sales of produce (future delivery), 
-C; playing cards, D: 
A 

California . .$1,376,306.98 
Illinois . . 1,809,492.98 
Louisiana ....... 119,045.69 
Massachusetts ... 745,614.39 
Michigan 335,388.82 
| Minnesota 325,974.90 
|Missouri ......... 178,812.38 
|New Jersey 351,416.91 
|New York . 9,888,274.61 
HONIG: ccii esses: . QRROORG 
| Pennsylvania . 782,797.57 515,107.10 
Wisconsin ....... 132,876.42 1,824.82 


| Cc D 
|California ..... $5,496.00 
|Illinois ...... 236,858.80 
| Louisiana aka 
|Massachusetts ... . 
Michigan ......... 
Minnesota 

Missouri . 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio . 





B 
$619,534.43 
1,616,123.77 
8,965.90 
468,673.10 
242,033.40 
1,679.68 
65,421.27 
7,614.09 
33,652,774.83 
118,611.40 


1$1,546,557.66~ 
352,545.85 
aig: arene 251.40 
33.90 
54,329.10 
2,173.40 
884,040.50 
311,676.20 
5 rae 3,420,617.20 
| Pennsylvania .. ee ae 17,949.70 
| Wisconsin 8,354.06 435,071.00 
There was an increase of $1,809,907.51 | 
|in the collections from the tax on the} 
|transfer of estates of decedents. The| 
| States, including the District of Colum- | 
|bia, reporting the largest collections 
from the estate tax were as follows: 
California $6,073,975.77 
1,235,588.57 
1,284,870.19 
1,124,866.74 
5,129,551.11 
3,444,313.78 
1,424,946.06 
2,182,113.37 
1,772,822.20 
3,119,091.11 
1,318,678.45 
1,736,502.52 
4,380,929.26 
2,052,589.62 
Pennsylvania 8,959,403.85 
Texas 1,117,304.25 
There was a decrease of $11,641,896.26 | 
jin the collections from the tax on ad- 
| missions to theaters or other places of 
amusement which resulted from the in- 
creased exemptions provided in the rev- 
enue act of 1928. The States reporting 
| the largest collections from the admis- | 
| sion taxes were as follows: 
| California 
| Florida 
| Illinois 
| Massachusetts 
| Michigan 
EEED 5.0 3s th ve eseadeeees 
New Jersey ........ 
po York 3,711,889.62 
Pennsylvania 264,710.04 
The miscellaneous taxes for 1929 in- 
clude the following collections on ac- 
count of the Philippine Islands and the 
Virgin Islands: 
Philippine Islands .......... $872,711.73 
sus 208.34 


Virgin Islands . 

Total be cstegel . $372,920.07 
, There was also collected $406,156.46 
|from sale of stamps affixed to tobacco 
manufactures shipped to the United 
States from Porto Rico. These collec- 
| tions were deposited in San Juan, P. R., 
Ir the credit of the treasurer of the 
Territory of Porto Rico, and are not in- 
| cluded in the internal-revenue receipts. 

The following is a comparative state- 
ment of internal-revenue receipts for the 
fiscal years 1928 and 1929, which are 
shown as nearly as possible according 
to the grouping of taxes levied in the 


128,329.57 
87,906.46 


145.00 


VIRRUNEES 63003. ds. Sees 
| District of Columbia-... 
|Florida .. 

| Illinois 

| Maryland 


| Michigan 
| Missouri 


New Jersey 
|New York 
Ohio 


9 


$289,578.95 
79,551.14 
774,614.65 
215,872.49 
149,180.86 
85,424.52 
76,026.95 | 





revenue acts of 1926 and 1928: 


1928. 
$1,291,845,989.25 
882,727,113.64 


1929. 
$1,236,733,256.24 
1,095,541,172.40 


$2,174,573,102.89 $2,331,274,428.64 | 
| 
| 
| 


-  $60,087,233.97 $61,897,141.48 


$23,180,858.68 
301,828,344.62 
62,774,542.43 
7,461,354.90 
1,123,809.82 
81,130.58 


$22,871,826.32 
342,034,059.99 
61,159,178.09 
7,126,908.99 
4,179,525.53 | 
78,044.29 | 





$434,444,543.21 


$396,450,041.03 


$6,083,055.82 
11,245,254.65 | 


$17,724,952.08 
10,362,989.83 


$28,077,941.91 


rtainment 
$17,328,310.47 
29, 1928) $51,628,265.96 
169,057.01 


$51,797,322.97 


$5,545,865.90 
165,684.14 


$5,711,550.04 | 


Corporations on value of capital stock (repealed, effec- 


tive on June 30, 1926) 


Use of foreign-built yachts, ete. (tax repealed, effec- 


tive July 1, 1928) 


$8,688,502.39 $5,956,295.57 


9,763.47 


Importers, manufacturers, and compounders of and 


dealers and practitioners in opium, ec 
their salt derivatives, etc., 
product 


Total 


Title VIII.—Stamp taxes: 
Bonds, capital stock issues, ete. 
Capita! stock sales or transfers 
Sales of produce on exchange 
Playing cards 


Total 


Every dollar withdrawn | 
from the banks was promptly redepos- | 


Distilled spirits, etc. 


Cereal beverages (tax repealed, effective June’ 29, 


1928) 
Total 
Miscellaneous taxes: 


cheese, and mixed flour 
Receipts under prohibition laws 
Internal revenue collected through custo 
FOther miscellaneous receipts . 


Total 


Total from all sources 


*Includes income 


tax on Alaska 


Title IX.—Tax on distilled spirits and cereal beverages: 


| railr 
$14,658.19 for 1928 and $13,517.52 for 1929. 


ocoa leaves, 


690,432.41 605,336.04 | 


$9,388,698.27 $6,561,631.61 | 
$15,561,459.56 
24,208,537.68 
4,048,498.60 
5,010,712.40 


$17,868,372.17 

37,595,927.33 

3,383,427.14 
5,375,804.20 | 


$64,173,530.84 
, | 


$12,776,728.46 | 


$48,829,208.24 


$15,307,796.45 
139,268.31 


$15,447,064.76 


"$12,776,728.46 | 


Oleomargarine, adulterated and process butter, filled 


$3,422,702.90 
925,252.22 
21,216.94 
1,515,751.58 


$3,623,393.97 | 

727,005.98 
m offices . 4,479.18 | 
5 Saha 531,631.60 


$5,884,923.64 


$4,886,510.68 | 


$2,790,535,537.68 


$2,939,054,375.42 


oads (act of July 18, 1914) amounting to 


tIncludes $1,467,626.93- for 1928 and $440,- | 


886.82 for 1929, delinquent taxes collected under repealed law. 


tion involved in this case is whether 
the Treaty of Berlin between the United 
States and Germany restoring friendly 


| relations, proclaimed November 14, 1921, 


had the effect of reviving and extending 
for a period of six months to May 11, 
1922, the right of German nationals to 
apply for a United States patent, which 
would otherwise have been barred under 
Sections 4886 and 4887 of the Revised 
Statutes. 
Alien Filed Application. 


Ernest Stoffregen, a German national, | 


filed the application in question for let- 
ters patent in the United States on May 
10, 1922, the brief declares, which was 
more than six months after the expira- 
tion of the time limited by the Nolan 
Act of March 3, 1921. His application for 
patent was filed in Germany on October 
11, 1915, more than six years prior to 
his —- application, and his Ger- 
man patent issued pursuant to his appli- 
cation on October 20, 1919, more than 
two years prior to his American applica- 
tion. Since that time he has assigned his 
rights under his American application 
to the General Electric Company. 

The United States application was re- 
jected by the primary examiner on the 
ground that it was filed more than 12 
months after the filing of a foreign ap- 


|plication for the same subject matter 


which had become a patent, the brief 
points out. The primary examiner’s de- 
cision was affirmed on appeal by each of 
the tribunals of the Patent Office.and by 
the Court of Appeals of the District. of 
Columbia. 

A petition to the Supreme Court of the 
United States followed, the brief con- 
tinues, but it was denied. (Ex parte 
Stoffregen, 269 U. S. 569..) 

Suit Begun in District Court. 

The present suit was instituted Decem- 
ber 15, 1925, in the District Court for 
the District of Maryland under the pro- 
visions of Section 4915 of the Revised 
Statutes, the Commissioner then being a 


resident of the State of Maryland. That! 


court denied the respondent’s motion to 
dismiss, the brief asserts, and, after a 
hearing on the merits, entered a final 
decree in favor of the petitioners. Upon 
appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit, however, this de- 
cision was reversed and the bill dis- 
missed, . 
“We contend that the Treaty of Berlin 
does not operate to extend again the pri- 


ority_rights of German and American in- | 


ventors for another six months’ period,” 
the brief argues. 





|as was based on gross receipts derived 





Validity of State Tax 


~ On Income Is Tested 


| Levy Imposed on Gross Re-| 


ceipts, Partly From Inter- 
state Telephone Service. 
The constitutional power of the State 


of New Jersey to impose a tax based 
upon the gross monetary receipts. of a 


New Jersey telephone company derived | 


from interstate as well as intrastate 


commerce will be tested in the Supreme 
Court of the United States should that 
Court determine that it has jurisdiction 
over the appeal in the case of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Company v. State 
Board of Taxes and Assessment, No. 254. 

The provision of the New Jersey law 
under attack is an act of the Legislature | 
of New Jersey approved March 23, 1900, | 
as amended, and known as Chapter 195) 
of the laws of that year, the jurisdic- | 
tional statement declares. Pursuant to) 
the provisions of the act, the State Board 
of Taxes and Assessment of New Jer- 
sey assessed a tax against the appellant, | 
the brief states, based on the total gross 
receipts derived from telephone mes- 
sages transmitted and received in inter-| 
state as well as intrastate commerce. | 

The appellant paid so much of the tax 


from intrastate commerce, the _ briet 
points out, but conceiving that the part 
which was based upon receipts derived 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





from interstate commerce was invalid | 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, started proceedings in the’ New| 
Jersey Supreme Court to test the valid- 
ity of such tax. 

Both the New Jersey Supreme Court 


and the New Jersey Court of Errors and | '!0! 


Appeals having upheld the constitution- | 
ality of such tax, the brief points out, 
the appellant’s only resource now is an} 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the| 
United States. The brief points out | 
many cases which hold that- appeal is) 
the proper procedure and many other | 
cases are cited involving the same ques- | 
tions as are presented in this case, in| 
which jurisdiction was assumed without | 
comment. , | 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Board of Tax 
Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 


peals for August 21 was printed in the | 


issue of August 12. Folowing is the cal- 

endar for the week ending August 31: 
August 28, 1929. 

Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. 

Bethel A. Bethelsen (motion.) 

Thomas Bethelsen (motion.) 

Anna L. Bethelsen. 

R. V. Board (A. S. E.) 

J. P. Burton Coal Co. (order.) 

Carrier Mill & Elevator Co. 

Ralph B. Cohen (order.) 

Fannie M. Crane (motion.) 

KE. A. Deeds (A. 8. E.) 

Charles W. Deeds (A. 8S. E.) 

Charles E. Diefenthaler (motion.) 

Gardiner S. Dresser (order.) 

Drowah Inc. (motion.) , 

Christine B. Edling (metion.) 

Franklin Escher (order.) 

Estate of Edwin Fincham 


21551, 
22324, 
22325, 
22326, 
10283, 
44014, 
44910, 
44973, 
43901, 
13137, 
13136, 
44990, 
45037, 
45014, 
22700, 
46036, 
30071, 
tion.) 
45230, 


(mo- 


estate of Caroline Frame (mo- 


| tion.) 


18035, 
17983, 
19695, 
tion.) 

44280, William A. Hodgson (motion.) 
13138. Charles F. Kettering (A. S. E.) 
7300, W. H. Leach (motion.) 

44785, George T. and IsabeI B. Lee (mo- 


General Water Heater Corp. 
estate of Barl S. Gwin (A. S. E.) 
estate of Louis Heilbroner (mo- 


tion.) 

16078, W. E. Massey (A. S. E.) 
25627, Ada H. Matthews (motion.) 
29929, estate of Jacob M. Mauser. 
2 6, C. P. Mayer (motion.) 
22322, Mrs. Magdaline McKinney (mo- 
n.) 
5055, Alonzo B. McMullen (motion.) 
25628, Minnie M. Ogden (motion.) 
16673-24755-32327, L. H. Philo Corpora- 
tion (motion.) 

44138, J. H. Phipps Lumber Co. (order.) 
45016, Rehtam & Co. (motion.) 

22323, Julia M. Sowell (motion.) 

45015, Sredies, Inc. 
29991, estate of John G 
tion.) 

44839, Yamhill Electric Co. (motion. 

August 29, 1929. « 

7684, Dempster. Mill Mfg. Co. (A. 


-Walton (mo- 


S. E.) 


from the gross income of those who pay 


the tax. The ruling was made after th 
Delaware statute imposing the levy ha 
been construed by the Unit and found t« 
be a license tax for the use of the State’s 
highways. 


The full text of the ruling follows: 


The question is raised whether thN 
motor vehicle fuel tax levied by the State 
of Delaware is deductible in the incomé 
tax returns of the consumers who pur- 
chase from the dealers, 


Levy Said to Be License Fee. 


The preamble of the statute imposing 
the tax (chapter 14, Laws of Delaware, 
1923) reads in part as follows: 


Whereas, it is found that the practicable 
effect of the levying of a tax on motor ve 
hicle fuels sold by the dealers is that the 
tax is In fact collected from the consumer, 
by being added to the price of such fuel, 
and the burden of the tax paid by the 
dealer is passed on to and paid and borne 
by such ultimate consumer, and, accord- 
ingly, that the consumer who uses such 
motor vehicle fuel in motor vehicles and 
for the operation thereof igs in practical 
effect paying a license fee and tax upon 
the motor vehicle itself: and 

Whereas, it is deemed equitable and 
proper that persons purchasing motor 
fuels for purposes other than consump- 
j tion and use in furnishing the propelling 
| power for motor vehicles used or intended 
to be used in whole or in part upon the 
highways of this State should have re- 
;}funded to them any money which they 
|may be required to pay by reagon of the 
| tax provided for by this act; and 
Whereas, the successful operation of{ 
such motor vehicles over the public roads 
}and highways of the State depends in 
|large measure upon the proper construc- 
tion. reconstruction and maintenance of 
|such roads and highways; now therefore 
| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
| Representatives of the State of Delaware, 
}in General Assembly met: * * * 

Section 2 of chapter 14, Laws of Dela- 
| ware, 1923, as amended by chapter 10, 
| Laws of Delaware, 1927, provides: 
| Sec. 2. That each and every dealer as 
| defined herein who is now engaged oa: 
;Who may hereafter engage in his ow—™ 
name, or in the name of others, or in the 
| name of his representatives or agents in 
| this State, in the sale or use of motor ve- 
hicle fuel as herein defined shall, not later 
than the last day of each calendar month, 
render to the State treasurer a statement 
of all motor vehicle fuel sold or used by 
him or them in this State during the pre- 
|ceding calendar month, and pay a license 
jtax of three cents per gallon on all motor 
| Vehicie fuel as shown by such statement 


| 





[Continued on Page 8, Column $.} 


SIROKE / 


AION PDI DDD BANE ONE wate! 


CCOMPLEO COR OELEL NOLL EEO N DOME. 


Fair WorDs butter no parsnips . .. what 


smokers want in a cigarette is TASTE. 


And taste is what Chesterfield offers. We have 
seen to it that the taste is there— mild, fragrant, 
satisfying flavor that talks more convincingly to 
smokers than all the fair words in the dictionary: 


“TASTE above everything ” 


hesterflald 


MILD.. and yet 


THEY SATISFY 


FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


© 1929, Liccerr_& Myans ‘Tosacco Co, 


a 
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Strawberry Plant 
Of Improved Variety 


| For Promotion 


| Development of Good Roads Is Urged 
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Tobacco 


of Peace and Trade 


Business Conditions 


Of Chinese Peanuts 
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Commerce 


‘European Purchases ‘List of Trade Opportunities Abroad 


British Shoe Exports 


Compiled by Commerce Department Show Decline During 


Cut Down Stocks | Continued Increase in Inquiries for American Products| First Half of Year 


Said to Show Predominance of Nation in Markets. 


Inter-American Highway Project Will Be Discussed at Rio 
de Janiero, Says Dr. Julius Klein. 


To Be Introduced 


New Type Developed by Bu- American Imports Declined | | Changing Leather Prices Said 


reau of Plant Husbandry 
Expected to Be Avail- 
able by December. 


Exhaustive experiments over a number 
of years have produced a new and im- 
proved type of strawberry, called the 
Blakemore, Senior Horticulturist George 
M. Darrow, of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, states 
in a paper read over associated stations 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
recently, and just made public by the 
Department. 


we the new berry as an example | 
ts 


of results achieved, Mr. Darrow explains 
efforts of the. Department to constantly 
improve agriculture and perfect plants. 


Thousands of Plants Tried. 


The full text of his paper, as made 
public by the Department, follows: 

Did it ever oceur to you that back of 
many of the delicious fruits that you 
enjoy lies a long period of patient, per- 
sistent work on the part of some plant 
breeder who originated or perfected the 
variety; that for every new variety of 
fruit which originates from breeding and 
is accepted as being superior to those 
of its kind already in use, thousands are 
subjected to careful trial and are dis- 
carded. But the introduction of a new, 
and better, variety of any cultivated 
plant is always an important step in 
advanee in the improvement of our agri- 


“bushwhacking” in general thrive on 
lack of roads. Bandits and marauders 
love to prowl around and play their 
vicious tricks in jungle or mountain coun- 
try where governmental forces cannot 
get at them. When good roads permit 
the emissaries of order to rush post- 
haste to the embroiled locality, such re- 
| volts are pretty easily squelched. 

| So roads are powerful promoters of 


standing. : 
world-masters to appreciate that point. 


highways from Scotland to the Black 


of their marching legions formed one of 
the major foundations of that “pax 
Romana,” the Roman peace—that sys- 
|tem of law and order which was the 
greatest single contribution of that 
mighty empire to succeeding civiliza- 
| tions. 

| Second only to peace in the legitimate 
aspirations of a country is prosperity 
| for its people. Without peace there can 
be no true prosperity, and it can hardly 
be said that a petple who are impover- 
ished are really at peace. 

The second object of the Highway Con- 
gress at Rio de Janeiro is to increase the 
prosperity of she people of the western 
world, and we in the United States have 
cause to know that good roads are an 
essential to prosperity. The automotive, 
petroleum, and rubber industries and 
their thousands of employes depend di- 
rectly upon roads to make a market for 
their products. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


{ the efforts to construct a railway along | 


culture, as for example, the newe Blake- | 
more strawberry, which originated at the 
United States Plant Field Station near | 
Glen Dale, Md., as the result of breed- | 
ing work which had for its object the | 


used in automobile manufacture, such 
as iron and steel, lumber, g'ass, cotton, 
coal and many others, profit indirectly 


Other industries whose products are | 


the route. Now it promises to become a | 
| part of an even more interésting proj- 
ect, the Inter-American Highway. 

The same company has.a contract to 
|construct an 800-mile highway system 
jin Salvador, and has built.a part of the 
| highway system of Panama and is build- 
|ing roads in Costa Rica. Two of the 
finests roads in South America connect 





national unity, harmony, and under-|the city of Lima with its port, Callao. | 
The Romans were the first | Both were built by American companies. | 
| Probably the highest higrway in North | 
The far-flung network of magnificent | or South America is one, built by an | 


| American mining syndicate in Bolivia, to 


|sea which they spread’ beneath the feet | connect its mines with a railroad 70| 


|miles away. It-crosses.the Andes at a 
| height of 15,500 feet, over 1,000 feet 
| higher than Pike’s Peak, but its steep- 
est grade is only 7 per ccnt. 


| American Standards 
\In Universal Use 
| Work such as this, and the knowledge 


| among foreign engineers of the amaz- 
|ing progress of road construction in the 
| United States; have established our 
|methods and engineering practice as 
| standard ail over the world. Hundreds 
; of requests for information on Ameri- 
|can road construction come to the De- 
| partment of Commerce, through its of- 
| fices abroad, from engineers and highway 
executives. 

| With the cooperation of the Bureau of 
| Public Roads and highway and trade as- 
| sociations, data have been sent to these 
| inquiries, with mutually beneficial re- 
sults. They are enabled to profit by our 
experience and we gain by their interest, 
| since their study of our methods familiar- 
|izes them with our maghinery and road 


production of better varieties. 
In this breeding work scores of va- 


rieties from this and foreign ceuntries | 


have been assembled, studied, and 
crosses made. As a result of these 
crosses tens of thousands of seedlings 
have been grown and fruited. At pres- 
ent over 30,000 of these seedling straw- 
berry plants are being grown at this 
one field plant station, no two of these 
seedlings are exactly alike, but out of 
this great number may come two or 
three, or perhaps but one, that may prove 
superior to existing varieties. 


Pollen Is Transferred> 

How are new varieties created, did you 
say? It is this way. Plants of two va- 
rieties having specific characters that 
are desired in a new variety are selected 
and pollen transferred from the flowers 
of one to the flowers of the other. The 
seeds that develop from the berries so 


produced ave planted and the resulting 


seedlings are the crosses. Every one of 
these seedlings, of which there may be 
a large number from a single cross, must 
be grown, additional plants allowed to 
form, and fruit ripened before their 


in the same way. More asphalt and ce- | materials and helps our export trade in 
ment are used for roads than for any | those products. A eed | 
| other purpose. | The interest of the American manufac- 


. | turers of road machinery and producers 
Highways as Index 


jof road-building oe = obvpously 

° | very direct. Every road-building project | 
To National Progress |abroad offers. a potential market for} 
| Every industry depends upon trans-;them, and our road rollers, scrapers, | 
portation in the manufacture and sale | graders, mixers, and other machinery 
of its products, and roads are the be-| are at work on every continent. 
ginning and the end of transportation. In countries where ploughing is still | 
Railways, steamships and air lines would | done ~with a crooked stick, one may find 
be of small use to us unless we had!at work modern road machinery made | 
roads leading to and from the stations, |in the United States. In others, Ameri- 
wharves or airports. can stone crushers are producing mate- | 
Commerce is necessary for prosperity, | rials, while a few miles away one might 

| but commerce depends upon transporta-q find Indian peons squatting beside the | 
| tion, which is incomplete without the | road breaking stones with hammers. | 
|highway. This is true not only here but) Frozen Manchurian steppes, burning | 
everywhere in the world, so true that! Chilean deserts, and the sun-baked veldt | 
one may measure the economic progress | of South Africa know the bite of our| 
of a country by the development of its | power shovels;-and thus furnish jobs| 
roads. ; |and prosperity for workers in Canton, 
Commerce is not merely local, nor | Milwaukee, and Aurora. | 


confined within the boundaries of a | Petroleum companies are doubly inter- | 
country. In our daily lives we use prod- 


ested in roads abroad. The cars which | 

ucts from all the corners of the earth,| yse the roads and the machinery which | 
~ bag cn ours to every country. | builds them require gasoline and lubri- | 
ur foreign trade has grown enor-| cating $il. Roads are paved or surface- | 


mously, but its limits are not yet in|+, 7 : ri 
The whlad dakenoenh ah it ta tae) treated with crude oil or with patented 








value can be determined. The difficult | Sight. d i 
part of the work is to select from the|/ack of buying power or prosperity. of 
many seedlings those that show most| the people of foreign countries, and that, 
yromise and it may take years to de-| i turn is largely accounted for by in- 
ermine which are the best. All those adequate exploitation of their economic 
that do not show promise of being su- N i 
erior are discarded immediately after|@Uate transportation plays a very vital 
oroducing their first crop of berries. The| Patt. ; 

most promising ones are then subjected| , A major solution of the problem, there- 
to many tests. They may be grown in 


opportunities in which the lack of ade- | 


fore, is better roads, and I believe we | 


hills and in matted rows; on light and 
on heavy soils; in widely separated lo- 
calities and under different climatic con- 
ditions; the berries are tested for table 
quality, for holding or shipping quality, 
for preserving, for canning, and for cold 
packing. The point to be borne in mind 
is that’a new variety is not retained un- 
less it does show characters that are an 
improvement over existing varieties of 
the same type. 


Plants Crossed In 1923. 


The Blakemore strawberry is the re- 
sult of a cross made in 1923 using the 
variety known as Missionary as one 
parent and the Howard 17, sometimes 
called Premier, as the other parent. Al- 
though only one variety resulting from 
this cross, the Blakemore, is to be intro- 
duced next winter, other varieties are 
being given further tests with a view to 
their being named and introduced at a 
later time. This new variety is known 
to be adapted for growing throughout 
the region from New Jersey to North 
Carolina and is recommended for trial 
in parts of the South where Missionary 
and Klondike are grown. It, is also rec- 
ommended for trial in the southern part 
of the regions where the Howard 17 or 
Premier is grown: It has not succeeded 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


Berry Is Firmer and Brighter. 

In regions to which it is adapted the 
Blakemore is considered better than the 
present varieties as a market berry, be- 
ing firmer and brighter in color. Tests 
made by the National Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation ‘have shown it to be superior for 

reserving to any variety now grown. 
t is a dual-purpose sort and may be 
raised both for the fresh fruit market 
and for use by the preserving industry. 
It was named for Mr. Marcus Blakemore, 
the first president. of the National Pre- 
servers’ Association, in recognition of 
his public service in connection with the 
preserved food industry. 

The Blakemore strawberry is to be 
introduced by two cooperating nurseries 
and by the Coastal Plain experiment sta- 
tion at Willard, N. C., wiich is cooper- 
ating with this Department. A large 
stock of plants is being propagated by 
these concerns and it is hoped that after 
December 1 of this year everyone 
desiring to test the variety can secure 
by purchase such plants as they wish 
from these three sources. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
no plants to distribute but will. supply 
the names and addresses of the nurseries 
and the experiment station on request. 


Breast Drills Classified 
For Duty at 30 Per Cent 


New York, August 17.—Sustaining a 
protest of Montgomery Ward & Co., of 
Minneapolis, the United States Customs 
Court has just ruled that*so-called breast 
drills, assessed by the collector at 40 per 
cent ad valorem unde paragraph 399, 
act of 1922, as manufactures of metal 
not specially provided for, should have 
been taxed at only 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under paragraph 372, as ma- 
chines not specially provided for. Chief 
Justice Fischer wrote the opinion in this 


are justified in every effort we can make | 
to cooperate in _the improvement of 
highways and highway transportation 


asphaltic and oil preparations. 

Although practically all our produc-| 
| tion of cement is used in this country, | 
|the exports prospects of its manufac- | 
|turers are likely to be increasingly af- | 
fected by the gradual spread of concrete- 
|road construction abroad. 

Of all our exporters, the automotive | 
industry is the most keenly interested in| 
foreign roads. .The American car is} 
found in every country of the world, and 
our exports wf automotive products in 
119 


throughout the world. iz 28 seen to more than half a bil- | 
e Ce Soe in weet a poet | "he tat number of persons who cant 
§ . rov zi s 
vestment of Selene. capital. yee | their employment to the industry is over 
can loans have provided funds for road {cena a Hhate an oF an hye Lange my 
enn tin eee a i ne oe eniaiveen I con seaeee 
ies in Latin merica, in ustralia, | * . — + ; : | 
Japan, Yugoslavia, Poland, = —— in his family in addition to himself, 10 
countries. per cent of our population owes its pros- | 
American engineers and constructors | Petity to automoti¥e manufacturing. But 
have, of course, a very direct interest in | that is not the whole story. 


}road buildi b E i ‘ 
uilding abroad. One American | 7 ood Roads Essential 


firm has built roads and streets in Au- | 
stralia, Canada, Chile, Argentina, Bo-| To Export Distributions 
Export is increasingly vital as a de- 


livia and Colombia, and is now engaged | 
terminant of the profits of the entire 


a Penetrueting | ¢ highway more than | 
miles long fr | 

g trom cee and of Cabe to | automotive industry and the spread of 
roads abroad is indispensable for that 


the other, which will cost $76,000,000. | 
{export growth. The important point is 


beat gg d of it follows the routes of | 
old roads built in the days w 
e days when Cuba | that if, through retarded road construc- | 


was a colony of Spain. 


40 Per Cent in 1929 as 
Against Figures for 


1928. 


Unexpected heavy buying from Europe 
and extensive acquisitions by crushing 
mills have reduced stocks of Chinese 


peanuts to low levels, despite the fact 
that shipments to the United States de- 
clined about 40 per cent over 1928 fig- 


nomics, Department of Agriculture, an- 
nounced August 17. The Department’s 
| statement follows in full text: 


| July 31, 1929 amounted to 28,487,000 
pounds of shelled and 7,578,000 pounds 
| of unshelled nuts, according to a cable 
received in the Foreign Service of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics from 
| Consul W. Roderick Dorsey at Tsingtao. 
| This represents a material decline from 
the quantities exported to the United 
| States last season when the nine months’ 
| shipments to this market totaled 50,194,- 
{000 pounds of shelled and 14,579,000 
| pounds of unshelled nuts. Growing con- 
| ditions of the new crop have been favor- 
able. Early reports as to yield indicate 
| that the crop may be about normal, that 


|is, the equivalent of about 150,000 tons 


| of shelled nuts. 
| Peanut Market Active. 
| The Tsingtao peanut market during 
July was more active than in the pre- 
|ceding month largely because of unex- 
| pected buying for the European market. 
The low silver exchange made export 
prices attractive and towards the end 
of the month one shipowner who hap- 
{pened to have freight space to spare 
purchased about 2,400,000 pounds of pea- 
nuts for European ports. Canton and 
Japan purchased quantities as predicted 
last month. The United States and Can- 
ada remainec uninterested and it is ex- 
pected that they will continue so until 
the beginning of the next season. 

There were no quotations at the end 


|of July c. i. f. Seattle for either shelled 


or unshelled peanuts. There are no for- 
ward contracts with the United States 


ures, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- | 


| 





American predominance in world trade 
is indicated by the ever-growing num- 
ber of inquiries received by the Depart- 


|ment of Commerce from foreign mer- 


chants who are anxious to procure our 
products, the Department stated August 
17 in making public its weekly list of in- 
quiries for American products. 


i in Indo-China | ; 
Ranging from tractors in Indo-C na | truck motors and easily transportable, 


to cigar labels in South Africa, the in- 
quiries include such products as flour, 
wax, golf bags, automobile brake linings, 
hockey skates, safety razors, second- 
hand clothing and numerous others, it 


| was added. 


Shipments of Chinese peanuts to the| 
United States from October 1, 1928 to} 


The list of trade opportunities made 
public August 17 by the Department in- 
cludes inquiries from Australia, France, 
Brazil, Italy, New Zealand, Switzerland, 
India, Netherlands and many other coun- 
tries. 


The numbers prefixed to the trade op- 
portunities listed refer to confidential 


| information regarding the particular. in- 


quiries, which is mailed to the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at the same time those 
releases are mailed to the press. In- 
quiries for purchase of goods are indi- 
cated by the notation (p) and to act as 
agents for sale abroad by the nota- 
tion (a). 


Detailed 


information on the world 





|and Canada and if Europe buys any of 


the remaining stock it will be upon the 
spot market and in unimportant quan- 
tities. Japan is expected to take about 
500 tons during August. Canton, how- 
ever, will continue to purchase shelled 
nuts until old stocks are exhausted if 
prices remain attractive. 

The unexpected heavy buying from 
Europe and liberal acquisition by local 
oil mills for crushing during July re- 
duced stocks to low levels both in Tsing- 
tao and up country. Total stocks in 
Tsingtao and up country are now placed 
at 2,500 short tons of shelled and 3,000 
tons of unshelled nuts. It is predicted 
that the market will be entirely clear 
of old nuts before the growing crop ‘is 
available. 
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sales openings announced by the Depart- 
ment is available to firms and individuals 
upon application to any district or coop- 


erative office of the Bureau of Foreign. 


and Domestic Commerce centrally located 
throughout the United States. 

The complete list of opportunities fol- 
lows: 
Agricultural. Implements: 

Corn shellers which can be driven by 


40402, Hamburg, Germany (p); grinders, 
feed, cheap, 40403, Johannesburg, South 
Africa, (sole agency); motors, station- 


| ary, 1 to 10-horsepower, tractors, light 


and medium -veight, 40291, Saigon, Indo- 
China (a and p); wheelbarrows, contrac- 
tors’, 40331, Canada (a). 

Automotive Products: 

Automobile accessories, 10281, Berlin, 
Germany (a); 40282, 40284, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); 40305, Bombay, In- 
dia (a and p); 40394, Vienna,’ Austria 
(a); 40401, Bombay, India (a and p). 

Automobile accessories, especially nov- 
elties, 40283. Bratislava, Czechoslovakia 
(a); 40286, Libereo, Czechoslovakia (a); 
automobile accessories, and replacement 
parts, 40404, Berlin, Germany (p); auto 
mobile accessories and specialties, 40287, 
Vancouver, Canada (a); automobile body 
accessories and fittings, 40336, Milan, 
Italy (a); automobile electrical equip- 


|ment, 40279, Frankfort, Germany (p); 
| automobile ignition and ligiting system 


replacement parts, 40278, Havana, Cuba 
(p); automobile radiators, 
type, for low-priced cars, 40337, Tokyo, 


Japan (a); automobile tools, and brake | 
linings, 40345, Milan, Italy (a and p);/| 


automobiles, low priced, and accessories, 
40285, Pardubice, Czechoslovakia (a); 
automobiles, low priced, and motor trucks 
from 1% to 5 tons capacity, 40291, Sai- 
gon, Indo-China (a and p); automobiles 
and truck8, 40280, Mosul, Iraq (a). 
Chemicals: 

Concrete hardeners, 40290, Warsaw, 
Poland (a); oils, etherial, 40311, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); paints, 40290, Vi- 
enna, Austria (a); 40290, Warsaw, Pol- 
and (a); paints, varnishes, and oils, 
40398, Jullundur City, India (a); paints 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


honeycomb | 


| To Have Worked Hard- | 
| ship on Manu- 

| facturers. 

| Fluctuating prices of leather have 
worked hardships on British shoe and 
| leather goods manufacturers during the 
| first six months of 1929, and exports have 
decreased, except to the United States 
land Canada, according to a report from 
| the Trade Commissioner at London, 
Harold A. Burch, just made public by the 
| Department of Commerce. 


4 The Department’s statement follows 


in full text: 

Due to fluctuating prices these manu- 
facturers could place no confidence in the 
steadiness of leather values, the price 
of the leather when bought varying from 
the selling price by the time it had been 


turned into shoes. Orders were also 
generally slow in coming in and for small 
quantities only. As a result the activity 
of the industry was curtailed. It has 
been felt by several in the trade that not 
more than 50 per cent of the actual 
productive capactiy has been employed. 


Trade Was Good At Easter. 

In general the trade did seasonably 
| well at Easter-time but it was not felt 
that business came up to full expecta- 
tions. Since that time sales have been 
rather small, some of the larger chain 
stores operators being the only ones that 
have presented a creditable turnover. 
The trade reports also show that the ex- 
isting demand has been chiefly for cheap 
footwear, probably a result of the pre- 
vailing economic situation of the coun- 
try. According to those interested, how- 
lever, it is expected that there will be a 
pick-up in the trade for next Spring. 

The foreign trade in footwear is re- 
ported as being considerably less for this 
year than for the same period of 1926 
and 1927. Imports have been smaller in 
general. Exports have been smaller to 
every country, except the United States 
}and Canada, where a slight increase is 
| recorded. 





The Whole Nation: Participates in Owning 
The NEW ARMOUR and COMPANY 


xkker 


TOCKHOLDERS of the new Armour and Company—like 
ARMOUR meat products—are found in every state of the 
Union. 


Cuba has profited by our mistakes in 
planning this road, and along its whole 
length there will never be an accident 
at a railway grade crossing, since the 
road will pass over or under the railway 





wherever they meet. At no point will it | , 
| must be ‘built, not only to provide facili- | 
\ties for automotive transportation, but | 


be less than 19 feet wide. 


Roads of World Built 
By American Engineers 
Years ago our engineers astonished the 


struction in the lofty passes of the 
Andes. The names of Henry Meiggs, of 
the gold-rush days in California, and of 
William Wheelwright, the roving adven- 
turer of Newburyport, Mass., will live 
forever as the conquerors of that great 
barrier. 


est standard gauge railway in the world, 


mraaiaright’s surveys laid out the route 
0 
Chile to Argentina. Today the reputa- 
tion of these daring pioneers is main- 


from Medellin, center of a great coffee- 
growing district in Colombia, toward the 
Gulf of Uraba on the Caribbean Sea, 
This road, in the part already con- 
structed, winds through narrow gorges 





ing from 2,000 to 8,364 feet above sea | 


level, in a section of Colombia where in 
one year there were only five days with- 
out rainfall, and. landslides are almost 
daily occurrences. Some of the photo- 
graphs of the terrain over which this 
road passes would serve as illustrations 
to Dante’s “Inferno.” 

The road has a romantic history. 


than 350 years ago, when Captain Fran- 
cisco Cesar, of the Spanish Army, made 
his first recorded trip over the route to 
the interior of Colombia; but later, when 
a Spanish friar advocated that construc- 
tion be started, the municipal council of 
Medellin formally rejected the idea be- 
| cause they feared to open a road that 
might leave Medellin open to raids from 
the buccaneers who had looted Carta- 


world by their feats of railroad con- | 


Meiggs devised what is still the high- | 
the Cerro de Pasco line in Peru, and | 


the present trans-Andean link from | 


tained by projects such as the highway | 


and along precipitous mountain slopes | 
and across deep ravines at heights vary- | 


Its | 
construction was first suggested more | 


| tion overseas, the automotive 10 per cent | 


of our population should suffer loss of 


| their prosperity, the whole country would | 


| be incaleulably injured by reason of their 
| decreased buying power. 


The solution is simple. More roads 


|to increase prosperity in those countries. 
|The self-interest which aims at promot- 
{ing the welfare of others is surely not 
undesirable. 

There are over 6,500,000 miles of roads 
in the world. Over 3,000,000 miles are 
in the United States, and almost 2,000,- 
000 in Europe, leaving only 1,500,006 in 
all the rest of the world—Africa, Latin 
America, Asia, Australiasia and Canada. 
| Thus, 74 per cent of the world’s area has 
only 24 per cent of its roads. 

If all the countries of the world should 
| build up their total road mileage to the 


about one mile of road to a square mile 
of area, it would add 43,500,000 miles 
to the world total, nearly seven times 
|the present. amount. If, as a modest 
start, only 1,000,000 miles were built 
}at a cost of $10,000 a mile, which is 
|} about the cost of graded and drained 
earth or gravel roads in this country, 
the cost would be $10,000,000,000. 

That seems an enormous sum, but it 
amounts to only $5 per capita based 
/on a world population of 2,000,000,000. 
And that would be just about the best 
| investment that could possibly be made, 
of any proportions, for.an orderly and 
prosperous future, 

A few years ago one of. our highway 
officials said: “We pay for good roads 
whether we have them or not,” and that 
saying has become an axiom. A good 
road is an investment which pays for 
itself in a few years. The lack of a 
good road where one is needed penalizes 
the community by increased transporta- 
tion costs, delays, decreases in property 
values, and other losses which more than 
equal the cost of a road.’ 

Perhaps the world does not need 50,- 
000,000 miles of roads, but it does need 
a much greater mileage than it has, and 
our prosperity is so tied up with the 


same proportion as the United States, | 


gena and other coast cities. 

In 1894 the route was surveyed for the 
| proposed Inter-Continental or Pan 
American railway, and in 1907 the panic | 


prosperity of other nations that it must | 
be a matter of concern to us to know 
that several: billion dollars for needed 
road work not ‘done abroad is being lost| 








| 


In every state, too, excepting Nevada, there are employes who 
are also stockholders of the Company. 


Moreover, owners of the Company’s stock are found also in 32 
foreign countries and American possessions. Many of them are 
employes. 


Thus, ownership by the public has supplanted—in the six years 
since reorganization—the small circle of nine persons who had 
held all the common stock, and the 2,140 individuals in whose 
hands had been preferred stock worth $28,000,000. 


Today, 10,787 employes own stock in the Company and the pub- 
lic is represented in the ownership by 68,179 stockholders. 


- 
/ 


55,495 persons in every state and possession and in 28 foreign 
lands hold preferred stock in Armour and Company. 


23,471 persons in every state and possession and in 10 foreign 
lands are owners of common stock in Armour and Company. 


This is the new Armour and Company. 


The vital nature of the Company’s service in gathering, pre- 
paring and distributing wholesome and palatable meats and meat 
products—togethew with the world-wide diffusion of its share 
ownership—creates an intimate bond of mutual interest between 
itself and the public. 


_It is the aim of the new Armour and Company to continue to de- 
serve the confidence of the public in the integrity of the Company 
and the wholesomeness of its products. 


xk 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 


case, lin the United States brought to an end| every year, 
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Water Power 


Development of Great Falls Area As Park, 


’ Eliminating All Power Projects, 


: : 
Planning Commission | 
Submits New Report 


ter power of the Potomac River in such 

a way as would permit the incidental 

creation of as good a park on the mar- 

gins of that development as is con- 

sistent with the controlling purpose of 

. | power production. They tend to indi- 

Preservation of Scenic Value cate that if power development is té be 
| the controlling objective, a park cou 

Regarded as More Im- | be created, even so, that would probably 

portant Than Power. | be well worth the cost which its crea- 

sahiss | tion would add to that of a power project 

[Continued from Page 1.] | designed wholly without regard to park 

nancial benefit of the people by rational 


| values. 
development of the Potomac River re- 


sources would approximate $48,000,000. | 
Besides cheaper power, General Jadwin | 


said, development of the navigation on 
the Potomac would be brought about. 


“The potentialities for navigation on | 
the Potomac are great,” he declared. He | 


said that the intracoastal waterway is 


assured from Massacusetts to Florida, | 


and that soon insistent demands may be 


But it would be a totally different kind 
of park from the natural valley. And 
the, price of creating this different and 
less valuable kind of park would not 
| merely be a matter of dollars, and of 
the lapse of many years for the healing 
of scars, but would include the destruc- 
tion for all time of essential character- 
istics which make the present natural 
river valley unique and distinctive as an 
appanage of the National Capital. 

5.—For such amount of power as would 


expected that its benefits be extended up | 
the Potomac to Cumberland. | a 
“The canalization of the Ohio River| be used here it does not appear that 
assures 9-foot navigation from the coal| the prospective economic advantage to 
fields of Pennsylvania and West Vir-|the National Capital and its environs 
ginia on the Monongahela down the Ohio | from any expectable saving in cost M4 
and Mississippi to New Orleans and a| Power from this source as compared wit 
ronnection with world sea trade. Im-| others, even assuming that the saving 
provement of Mississippi tributaries are} Would be passed on to the consumers, 
under way. | would be so great, or that the people of 
“A eS con the Potomac and this region and of the United States 
conection between t! are so poor that they can not afford to 
the Monongahela will naturally follow, | torego it for the sake of retaining a 
thus joining the vast Mississippi evstem™| thique feature of the National Capita 
way of adequate Ov . — i 
selec y the first President of ; cia . 
fhe Renublic” on To National Capital 

“To summarize,” concluded General} 6.—It would therefore seem inadvisa- 
Jadwin’s report, “comprehensive plan-|ble to decide now upon the destruction 
ning for the National Capital demands | for all time of the scenic and recreational 
that all major elements of the situation) and inspirational assets of such large 
be considered. The decision lies between | prospective importance as those included 
a park prodigal of the latent resources | in the Valley of the Potame at the doors 

‘of the Potomac and an equally good park ; of the National Capital. ; 
conserving these recources._ Combined | (The foregoing expresses, the views 
park and power development is feasible,| of the following members of the Com- 
“and the waste of more than $48,000,000 | mission: Col. W. B. Ladue, Major R. Y. 


Development Not Necessary 


scenic consideration is_neither necessary,! Delano, Milton B. Medary, Jr., Frederick 
desirable nor sound.” |L. Olmsted, J. C. Nichols, and Lt. Col. 
The full texts of the two reports fol-| U. S. Grant, 3d.) 
low: ; ; __ |General Jadwin Submits 
In accordance with Public Resolution | ¢ Ovini 
No. 67, approved May 29, 1928, passed| S@parate Upinion 
at the first session of the Seventieth General Jadwin did not concur in the 
Congress, the National Capital Park and/ above action and views of the Commis- 
Planning Commission has studied the; sion and submits his views as follows: 
problem of the best use of the Potomac} 1. The National Capital 
River Valley above Washington, with a| Planning Commission is organized by 
view to preparing with the Federal | Act of Congress as a Planning Commis- 
Power Commission, the “joint or sep-| sion as well as a Park Commission. The 
arate reports” called for in that resolu-| broad official representation and the va- 


of potential values for debatable minor | Stuart, Frederick Zihlman, Frederick A. | 


Park and. 


The study of the Commission has 
included the preparation and analysis 

‘ of the accompanying reports and docu- 
ments whiclf are submitted herewith for 
the information of the Federal Power 
Commission. 


> Resolutions Propose 
‘ Development of Park 


After. extended consideration of the 


‘ tomac River Valley for Park and Power 
+ Purposes” by a Joint Committee of the 
* Federal Power Commission and the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com- 
* mission, together with supplementary in- 
formation supplied at the request of the 
Commission by Major Brehon Somervell, 
U. S. Engineer Officer, Washington, D. 
C., and after an intensive study on the 
ground by its Committee on Parks and 
* other members, and extended discussion 
in formal session, the National Capital 
‘ Park and Planning Commission adopted 
* the following resolution on December 15, 
;. 1928: 
* “Resolved: That the National Capi- 
; tal Park and Planning Commission fa- 
* vors the acquisition of the Potomac Val- 


‘ 


* ley from Chain Bridge to and including | 


Great Falls, and the development of this 
area for park purposes as funds may be 
* made available, leaving it open for 
Congress at any future time to authorize 
the development of the navigation, flood 
. control, and power potentialities of the 


area should such development become of | 


greater importance and be justified in 
* the public interest.” 
The main considerations moving the 
* Commission to the above action wére as 
follows: 
1.—The valley of the Potomac River 
from Chain Bridge, to and including 


* Great Falls, has, in its natural condi-| 


tion, unique and distinctive scenic and 


; recreational values accompanied by cer- | 
tain, historic and scientific points of in-| 
terést which, as a whole, make it ex-| 

+ traordinariiy important to the Capital | 


: of the United States. These values are 


* unique and distinctive in the sense that | 


this is probably the best example in the 


Atlantic Seaboard States of the particu- | 


, lar type of natural scenery here pre- 
* sented, and that these natural scenic 
. values are believed to be unexcelled by 
: those in the vicinity of any national 
capital in the world. 

These values have not been fully ap- 
preciated and enjoyed by the public, 
mainly because the land is largely in 
private ownership and but little of the 

* area is readily accessible. 


‘No Project Conceived 


: To Conserve Scenic Value 
. 2.—Notwithstanding the ingenuity, re- 
* sourcefulness and painstaking care ap- 
: plied to the search for a method of con- 
* serving as much as possible of these 
, Values while developing an economically 
‘sound power project, all such methods 
» which have yet been devised, and all 
* methods which seem likely to be possible, 
- involve the sacrifice of the major part 
‘of these great though intangible scenic, 
recreational and inspirational values, al- 
; though they do so in considerably vary- 
‘ ing degrees. 


3.—In other words, the two objectives | 


of economically developing power on a 
large scale from the Potomac River, and 
of conserving the peculiar and character- 
istic scenic, recreational and inspirational 
values of this part of the Potomac River 


; Valley are so essentially in conflict that | 
; they can not both be attained in a satis- | 


+ factory degree. 
! Therefore the only basis for avoiding 
*an inefficient and illogical compromise 
} is to determine which of these two ob- 
+ jectives should be the controlling or domi- 
; nant purpose, and then to seek, as a by- 
* product, so much and only so much of the 
tother objective as is consistent with the 
‘fully successfui attainment of the ob- 
jective selected as the dominant one, 
4.—-The “combination pa:k and power 
» schemes” presented by the Joint Com- 
*mittee represent, essentially, attempts 
»to arrive at a thoroughly successful eco- 
;momic development of the potential wa- 


‘ 


+ report on “The Development of the Po-| 


| ried technical and business representa- 
tion are intended to assure broad, well 
rounded planning and consideration of 
|the interests of the District, its tax- 
| payers and of the Federal Government. 
There is enough data available to now 
| consider the’ development at Great Falls 
|as a whole. We should give due weight 


| to every element which affects the best | 


interests of national planning as well as 
the specific matters bearing on parks. 
| These other elements. are the develop- 


ment of power, navigation, flood control | 


and other allied economic interests. 

The parks should fit into the scheme 
of the nation and not the nation into the 
scheme for parks. Large areas of ground 
should not now be bought and funds 


spent in developing them as a park if | 


they are to be flooded later to develop 
| power and navigation on the river. 

| 2. The potential value of a rational de- 
velopment of the power possibilities of 
the river is tangible and too great to be 
| ignored in the determination of the pres- 
ent policy for the development of this 
reach of the Potomac. 

| The potential power of the Potomac 


| 


' 
| 


sion in its review of the Tyler project 


to be “a national assets of incaiculable | 


value.” Hydroelectric power is depend- 
able. Since the water power is not sub- 
ject to disturbance because of shortage 
of coal, labor and transportation, as is 
steam power in times of stress, there 
would be assured the continuous itunc- 
tioning of activities essential to the nor- 
|}mal operation of the national capital 
when those commodities are at a pre- 
mium. 

Abundant power and cheap power will 
tend to create new markets, new wealth 
and new taxes. Interconnections with 
other large power systems will be mu- 
tually advantageous in extending and in- 
terchanging the advantages of cheaper 
power in large quantities not oni; io the 


the middle Atlantic section. That one 
of the leading utility companies of the 


project is practical evidence that a mar- 
ket is in sight. 
Annual Taxes on Project 


Estimated at $850,000 


If the power plants at Great Falls are | 
built by private companies, the annual | 


|taxes thereon, estimated to be over 
| $850,000, at 6 per cent, represent a capi- 
tal value of over $14,000,000. 

| The District Engineer, Major Brehon 
| B. Somervell, estimates the cost of power 
produced by such a hydro plant at ap- 
| proximately a million dollars per an- 
| aam cheaper than equivalent steam pro- 
duced power. These savings capitalized 
;at 6 per cent represent a capital value 
| of $15,000,000. 

Not only will there be a capital saving 
| by the cheaper generation of power but 
| there will result a saving of fuel coal. 
| Annually ther@should be consumed 500,- 
| 000 tons. The ultimate depletion of the 
ground reserves of coal will be deferred 
by the non-combustion of this large an- 
nual decrement. The resulting unde- 
pleted reserves of coal have’a present 
appreciable value and a future value 
probably so’large that it is difficult to 
estimate. 

3. The potentialities for navigation on 
the Potomac are great, 

The intracoastal waterway is assured 
from Massachusetts to Florida. Soon in- 
sistent demands may be expected that its 
benefits be extended up the Potomac to 
Cumberland. 

The canalization of the Ohio River as- 
sures nine-foot navigation from the coal 
fields of Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
on the Monongahela down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to New Orleans and a con- 
nection with world sea trade. Improve- 
ment of Mississippi tributaries is under 
way. A connection between the Potomac 
and the Monongahela will naturally fol- 
low, thus joining the vast Mississippi 
system to the intracoastal waterway by 
|} a waterway of adequate capacity along 
| the route selected by the first President 
of the Republic. 





was held by the Federal Power Commis- | 


area adjacent to the Potomac but also to| 


country wishes authority to develop the, 


Is Urged 


Chairman Dissents 
From Majority View 


Navigation Possibilities in Link 
Up of Inland Waterways 
Are Pointed Out. - 


| power will then likewise be useful for 
navigation and will save some $14,000,- 
| 000 which would otherwise have to be 
; spent for construction costs for that 
| purpose. 


|Savings Are Predicted 
From Cumberland Waterway 





| conferences with the Chief Examiner of 

the Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
| dicate a prospective annual saving of 
| $3,000,000 on a completed 12-foot proj- 
{ect between Washington and Cumber- 

land. This is based on present traffic 
}and without allowance for the normal 
| great future increase or that which can 

logically be expected to follow the con- 
| struction of the connection with the Mis- 
| sissippi River system. The larger traffic 


|which may be expected in the future 


| will increase these savings. 
| Better navigation and cheaper water 
| rates would result with a series of high 
| dams and deep pools than with low dams 
and narrow channels. _ Therefore the 
$14,000,000 saving in the construction 
cost is not a full measure of the dual 
employment of the dams. 
| 4. Other incidental advantages accrue 
|from the placing of dams across the 
}river. The reservoirs which afford the 
|power development would reduce the 
| cost of operating the purification system 
of the Washington water supply: The 
| item for chemicals in the budget for 
1930 is 70,000, and this will increase 
| yearly. The District Engineer estimates 
|that due to the aid of the reservoirs 
created by the river dams, the bill for 
ichemicals would be reduced _ three- 
quarters. This average annual amount 
|represents a capital value of about 
| $1,000,000. 
| The protection of certain low areas in 


!and around Washington would cost in| System to the Mississippi Valley system.|may be made to this opinion and thus 


the neighborhood of $175,000. The lo- 
cal works for this purpose would. not only 
be entirely satisfactory and would inter- 
fere to.some extent with the street 
and park system. So it does not appear 
feasible to protect all the threatened 
property by local works. 

If the flood damages were 5 per cent 
of the assessed valuation for a maximum 
possible flood, the protection afforded 
would be $6,000,000. Studies indicate 


that the average annual flood damage | 


below Great Falls over a long period of 
years will be about $60,000. Capitaliz- 
ing this amount at 6 per cent, the value 
of flood protection may be taken as at 
least $1,000,000. 

Two toll bridges which are contem- 
plated if the power project is not con- 


structed would in the power project be| 


provided on the top of the dams and 
thereby save about $3,000,000. 

5. A summation of the various poten- 
|tial values which would inure to the 
financial benefit of the people by rational 
development of Potomac River resources 
would be approximately $48,000,000: 

(a) Savings on production of hydro- 
power instead of steam power, capital- 
ized onva 6 per cent basis at $15,000,000. 

(b) Savings by elimination of two 
bridges. $3,000,000. 

(c) Savings in the form of income 


from taxes at the rate of 2 per cent, cap- | 


italized at $14,000,000. 
(d) Savings which the power stru 


c- 


tures would produce if navigation should | 


be extended up the Potomac River, 
| amounting to $14,000,000. 

(e) Savings on preliminary treatment 
of the Washington water supply, and 
lestimated value of flood protection, 
$2.000,000. 

Total, $48,000,000. 

With the present population, about 
$10,000,000 of the total savings would 
fall to the specific benefit of the resi- 
dents and the Government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and $38,000,000 to the 
adjacent States and to the country at 
large. 


Conservation of Coal 


Given as a Saving 

The value due to the conservation of 
the coal should, when more definitely de- 
termined, be added to the above $48,- 
000,000. The same is true of the in- 
creased net freight savings which will 


come from the navigation improvement | 


and the growth of commerce. 


6. Should the development be by the} 


| Government, the benefits from taxes on 
| the private enterprise should, if the plant 
|be properly managed and regulated, be 
replaced by a similar reduction in the 
total cost of generating the current. 

7. This $48,000,000 is equivalent at 6 
per cent to about $2,880,000 per year. 
This is too large an amount to be sac- 
rificed without the most careful consid- 
eration. Let us see whether it is justi- 
fied as an expenditure for parks in the 
District in addition to the amounts al- 
ready spent and those otherwise in ¢con- 
templation for park purposes, 


| High-level’ Park 


Plan Is Proposed 

8. It is important that Washington, 
the Capital of the Nation, should have an 
}excellent system of parks. The existing 


park areagand that planned by the Com- | 


| mission for the National Capital region, 
'that is, Washington and its environs, 
| total some 21,552 acres. To this figure 
| should be added about 7,500 acres for the 
| smaller and local parks in the region out- 
|side the District of Columbia. This 
;}makes a total of 29,032 acres, or about 
|45 square miles, roughly, equat to three- 
fourths of the total land area of the 
| District of Columbia and about 10 per 
jcent of the 288,000 acres affected in the 
District and its environs. In addition, 
|the city has a relatively large mileage 
of wide streets lined with beautiful shade 
trees. This park system of the District 
|is being carefully studied by the Plan- 
|ning Commission and is being continu- 
|ously added to as found justified. It is 
a park system of which any city or any 
nation might be proud. The valley of 
the Potomac should be included in the 
| system, How shall its park resources be 
utilized? Shall a park of the low-level 
type be developed at the sacrifice of over 
| $48,000,000 plus the cost of low-lying 
land and its development? Or cana plan 
be devised that will save this sum to the 
taxpayer without sacrificing park values? 


The District Engineer reports that | 


Rate Decisions 


Joint Committee was appointed by the 
Executive Officer of the Planning Com- 
mission and the District Engineer of the 
War Department. The plan known as 
Scheme “C,” proposed in the report of 
this Special Joint Committee, contem- 
plates a high-level park development of 
an.area equal’ to that in the low-level 
park, with two lakes ‘substituted for the 
lowest, most ragged part of the flood 
plain. These parks contain more recrea- 
; tional features than the parks without 
these lakes. The major scenic feature of 
the gorge, the Black Pond area and Dif- 
| ficult Run are common to both develop- 
;ments. The remainder of the low levei 
park is a park around four small lakes 
separated by rapids, while the remainder 
of the high level is based on two large 
lakes separated by rapids. 


Cost of Maintenance 
\fs Said to Be Problem 


With the iatter plan, the spectacle at 
Great Falls and in the gorge below them 
will be maintained in comparable but 
modified form. The regulation to be se- 
cured from the upper storage reservoirs 
would assure an amount of water to pass 
over the rocks of the Falls sufficient to 
| produce scenic effects comparable with 
those which would exist with flows in 
the river in its present condition. At 
| the time of flood flow, less flow will pass 
over the Falls. In dry periods more 
water would pass over the Falls due to 
jthe regularizaticn of the flow from 
storage. 

The low-level park is costly. to im- 
| prove as a park, costly to maintain on 
| account of the floods that would ravage 
| it from time to time, and would prob- 
| ably afford less real recreation and en- 
joyment to the public than would the 
deiightful boating waters and wooded 
| Shores incident to the high-level park. 
| 9. Consideration must be given to the 
| general interests of the District and the 
| country as well as to parks for the Dis- 
| trict. It is not sound to ignore the finan- 
| cial situation of the Federal Government 
|and that of the District of Columbia 


| where expenditures are double and where 
funds raised through local taxation have 
i trebled during the last 10 years, nor to 
| disregard the rights and interests of 

Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 

Pennsylvania and other States in the 
| power resources of the Potomac River 
| and the navigation possibilities of the 
Potomac as a feeder to the Intracoastal 
| Waterway and as a connection from that 





| 10. To summarize, 

| planning for the Nation 
; mands that all major elements of the 
situation be considered. The decision 
lies between a park prodigal of the latent 
| resources of the Potomac and an equally 
| good park conserving these resources. 
| Combined park and power development 
jis feasible, and the waste of more fhan 


comprehensive 


} 


$48,000,000 of potential values for de-| 


batable minor s 


t cenic consideration is 
neither necessary 


» desirable, nor sound. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| made public August 16, complaints filed 


| with it in rate cases, which are sum-| 


| marized as follows: 
‘ No. 22320, Sub. No. 2. 
ber Company, of Columbia Cit I, P 
Pennsylvania Railroad et al. Ask as 
| determination of just and reasonable rates 
= een ” to shipments of lumber 
arioads, from Aylesw F : 
eran aoe ylesworth, Ind., to Wood- | 
No. 22522, Sub. No. 24.—Western Oil Re- 
| fining Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., v 
}Alton and Southern Railroad et al. "Ask 
| for reparation on account of rates in excess 
fot the lowest published rates on petroleum 
| and its products from the St. Louis territory 
|to Chicago territory and from points 
| Oklahoma, Illinois, Kansas, ; 
| Wyoming to points in Indiana. 
| No. 22562.—Chamber of Commerce 
Grand Junction, Colo., Inc., et al. v 
| deen and Rockfish Railroad et al. Against 
| Present rates on _ shipments of apples 
peaches and pears from points in the viecin- 
j ity of Grand Junetion, Colo., to destination 
| points throughout the United States which 
are alleged to be higher, mile for mile, 
| than those contemporaneously applicab 
jand _being charged by defendants on like 
| traffic under more arduous and 
traffic and transportation conditions from 
competitive shipping points in California 
fo points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
Utah and Nevada; also from competitive 
| points in Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
to marketing points in California and Utah 
and from competitive shipping points in 
California, Washington, Idaho and Utah 
to marketing points in all other States 
| throughout the United States, and unduly 
prejudicial and disadvantages and in viola- 


-S. J. Peabody Lum- 


} reasonable rates. 

No. 22563.—The Virginia State Horticul- 
tural Society, of Washington, D. C., v. The 
Akron, Canton and Youngstown Railway et 
al. Ask for cease and desist order and the 
establishment of rates for the transporta- 


points in Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania to destination markets in 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
; nesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
| Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Washington, D. C., and rep- 
aration. 

No. 22564.—Certified Dry Mat Corporation, 
of West Groton, Mass., and New York City, 
|v. The Boston and Maine Railroad et al. 
Ask for cease and desist order and the es- 


| shipments of matrix or dry mat from West 
Groton to Boston, Mass., and Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

No. 22565. 
|; pany, of Minneapolis, Minn., and elsewhere, 
v. Great Northern Railway et al. Against 
the practice of publishing and assessing 
chatges on flaxseed from all stations on 
lines of defendants, Harlem and Billings, 
Mont., and stations west and northwest 
thereof on the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacifie and branch lines to Portland; Seattle, 
} and all other stations in Oregon and Wash- 
ington in excess of 2 cents per 100 over 
contemporaneous rates on wheat and other 
grains as unjust, unduly preferential and 
prejudicial; and against the granting by 
defendants of milling and transit privileges 
on wheat and other grains and not on flax- 
seed as unduly preferential and prejudicial 
and against the practice of defendants in 
assessing joint and local rates on flaxseed 
| between the territory already referred to 
plus the joint or local rates on oil cake 
and meal manufactured therefrom as result. 
ing in unjust and unreasonable rates. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just, reasonable, nonpreferential and 
nonprejudicial rates the observation of 
transit privileges ara reparation. 

No. 22566.—The Nashville, Chattanooga 
and St. Louis Railway. of Nashville, Tenn., 
v. Southern Railway Company et al. Ask 
that the Commission enter upon an investi- 
gation for the determination of just, rea- 
sonable and nonprejudicial divisions of rates 
on fertitizers and fertilizer materials, car- 
loads and less than carloads; a cease and 





The dams built for the development of |To assist in determining this, a special | desist order preventing defendants from col- 


al Capital de-| 


in | 
Arkansas and/ 


of | 
. Aber- | 


le to} 


difficult | 


tion of the provisions of the. Fourth Sec- | 
tion; ask for the establishment of just and | 


tion of carload shipments of peaches from | 


| tablishment of just and reasonable rate on| 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Com- | 


rae 


Items for Engineering, Supe 


Avruorizep STATEMENTS ONL 


PUBLISHED WHuITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


y Arz Presentep HEREIN, Berna 


Unrrep STATES DalLy 


Railroads 


Costs of Power Projects Are Restricted 
To Actial Expenditures for Construction 


° 
rvision, Financing and Man- 


agement Not Proper Charges, Says Opinion. 


The Federal Power Commission, in 
calculating the cost of construction on 
Federally licensed power projects, is 
limited by the Water Power Act to ac- 
tual expenditures for construction, ac- 
|eording to an opinion rendered by the 
Solicitor of the Commission, Charles A. 
Russell. A ‘summary of the opinion was 
published in the issue of August 14, to- 
gether with summaries of two opinions 
| relating to the Cumberland Falls, Ky., 
| hydroelectric project. md 

Items for engineering, supervision, 
management, financing and development 
| must not be included in capital expendi- 
j tures, according to the opinion of Mr.| 
| Russell. 

The full text of his opinion follows: 
In re: Determination of “Actual legiti- 
;mate cost of construction of project.” 

In the several cases which have been 
submitted to me for consideration in- 
volving the determination of prelicense | 
cost of projects now applying for license | 
and also questions involying the account- 
jing of such cost subsequent to issuance 
to license in the nature of actual con- 
struction, it has become apparent that 
{no general rule can be made that would | 
|cover every case or project. In the last 
}analysis, each. case must stand on its| 
}own state of facts, on its own founda- | 
| tion, and any final determination by this 
|.office will necessarily have to be made 
upon that basis, which means an inde- 
|pendent, separate opinion as to each 
project undertaken. 


|Same Question Arises 
In Each of the Cases 


However, the question of what con-| 
| stitutes “actua] legitimate cost of con- | 
| struction” arises in each case and an 
opinion as to what constitutes such cost | 
may be generally applicable to each and 
jevery case. Therefore, I am submitting | 
to you this separate opinion upon this | 
| particular subject with the end in view | 
| that in the rendering of future opinions, | 
as to each particular project, reference | 





| 





| obviate the necessity of repetition. | 


While there is no provision in the | 
| Water Power Act for determining the | 
| Prelicense cost so separated, it is ap-| 
| parent from a reading of the Act, and | 
from the rules and regulations, that the 
| prelicense cost must be determined as | 
| provided in the second paragarph of Sec® 
| tion 4 (a). 





In order fo aid the commission in de- | 
termining the net investment of a licensee 
in any project, the licensee shall, upon 
}oath, within a reasonable period of time 
|to be fixed by the commission, after the 
;construction of the original project or 
|any addition thereto or betterment thereof, | 
| file with the commission, in such detail | 
| as the commission may require, a state- 
;ment in duplicate showing the actual le- 
|gitimate cost of construction of such proj- 
ect, addition or betterment and the price 
| for water rights, rights of way, lands, or 
interest in lands, 


‘Cost? Is Said to 
| Be Significant 


The next question that arises is—What 
constitutes actual legitimate cost of con- 
struction? If the statute read “actual 
legitimate costs of construction” a dif- 
ferent determination of the term would 
have to be made, because courts have 
recognized, and do recognize, that there 
is a significance in the provision of con- 
tracts and statutes where the word “cost” 
is used instead of the word “costs.” 

Cost, under the cited: section of the 
Federal Water Power Act, must be de- 
termined in accordance with the prin- 
ciples laid down in the “Classification of 
Investment in Road and Equipment of 
Steam Roads, issues of 1914, Interstate 
Commerce Commissjon”’ and such de- 
termination “must be made with the 
thought in mind of the definition of “Net 
Investment” under Section 3 of the Water 
| Power Act, and it will be noted that prac- 
tically the same wording is used in Sec- 
tion 3 as in Section 4 (a) wherein it is 
said: “‘Net investment’ in a_ project 
means the actual legitimate original cost 
thereof.” 

Reference to the general instructions | 

contained in the Interstate Commerce 
Classification show the inclusion of the 
following: 
; Sec, 1 (page 9)—-The accounts prescribed 
in this classifieation ate designed to show 
the investmen€ of the. carrier in property 
devoted to transportation service. 

Sec. 2 (page 9)—To these accounts shall 
be charged the ‘cost of original road, origi- 





lecting or retaining divisions of rates in 
excess of those whieh the Commission may 
find just, reasénable, equitable and non- 
prejudicial, such findings to be made retro- 
active and reparation. 

_ No, 22567.—Domestic Coke Corporation of 
Fairmont, W. Va., v. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad et al, Against combination 
rate of $4.08 on net ton on shipments of 
| bituminous coal from mines in West Vir- 
| Rinia to Fairmont as unjust and unreason- 
| able to the extent exceeded $2.87; ask for 
| reparation. 

No. 22568.—City of Winter Haven, Fla., 
| et al. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. 
Ask for the establishment of just, reason- 
able and nondiscriminatory rates on ship- 
ments of sewer pipe from Macon, Ga., to 
} Points in Florida via Jacksonville, and rep- 
aration. : 

No, 22569.—Perrine Armstrong Company. 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., v. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway et al. Ask for cease and de- 
sist order and the establishment of just, 
reasonable, nonprejudicial, nondiserimina- 
tory and nonpreferential rates on shipments 
of lumber from Fredericktown, Ohio, to Chi- 
cago and from, Mount Vernon, Ohio, to St. 
Louis, and reparation. 

No. 22570.—Perry T. Fess, of Madison, 
Wis., v. The, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad. Against rate of 1414 
cents on shiprients of cement, carloads from 
Mason City, Jowa, to Juda, and Monroe, 
Wis., as unjust-and unreasonable; ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 22571.—Montello Granite Company of 
| Montello, Wis,, v. San Diego and Arizona 
Railway et al, Ask for cease and desist or- 
der, the establishment of just, reasonable, 
nonprejudicial, nondiscriminatory and non- 
preferential rate on granite, carloads, from 
Lakeside, Calif., to ‘Montello, ,Wis., and 
reparation, 

No. 22572.—Tionesta Valley Chemical 
Company, Inc., of Olean, N, ‘Y., v. The Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railway et al. Ask for 
reparation on account of unreasonable rates 
on carload shipments of methanol from 
Maburg to Sheffield, N. Y. 

No. 22573.—-Pacific Coast Glass Company | 
of San Francisco, Calif., v. Southern Pacific 
Company et al, Ask for reparation on ac- | 
count of unjust and unreasonable rates on 
shipments of tank blocks from Steubenville, 
Ohio, and St. Louis, to San Francisco. 











}and betterments to 


lof pay and expenses of executive 


nal equipment, road extensions, additions, 
and betterments * * *. 

Construction includes all processes con- 
nected with the acquisition and construc- 
tion of original road and equipment, road 
extensions, additions, and betterments. 

Original road means the land and fixed 
improvements provided and arranged for 
in the original plan for the constructions 
of a new road. When the acquisition of 
any such fixed improvements under the 
original plan is deferred, such improve- 
ments, when acquired, shall be considered 
as additions. * * *. 

Costs shall be actual money costs to 
the carrier: 

Sec. 3 (page 10)—The charges to the ac- 
counts of this classification shall be based 
upon the cost of the property acquired. 
When the consideration given for the pur- 
chase or the improvement of property the 
cost of which is chargeable to the accounts 
of this classification is other than money, 
the money value of the consideration at 
the time of the transaction shall be charged 
to these accounts * * *. 


Items in Cost of 


Construction Listed 


Sec. 4 (page 11)—It is intended tha‘ the 
accounts for fixed improvements and equip- 
ment shall include the cost of construction 
of such property. The cost of construc- 
tion shall include the cost of labor, ma- 
terials and supplies, work-train service, 
special machine service, transportation. 
contract work, protection from casualties, 
inpuries and damages, privileges, and other 
analogous elements in connection with 
such work. * * *, 

Account 41—Cost 
(page 29): 

This account shall include the cash cost 


of road purchased 


;of any road or portion thereof purchased 
|* & 


This account shall be used only as 
a clearing account in which temporarily to 
carry the cost of road pvrrchased until 
such time as a plan for distributing such 
cost to the primary accounts appropriate 
to the property is approved by the Com- 
mission. 

Account 
(page 36): 

The primary accounts of this general ac- 
count are designed to include expenditures 
made in connection with the acquisition 
and éonstruction of original _ road and 
equipment, and with extensions, additions, 
road and equipment 
property, when such expenditures can not 
properly be included in any of the fore- 
going accounts as a part of the cost of any 
specific work. When assignable, such ex- 
penditures shall be included in the cost of 
the property in connection with which the 
expenditures occur. 

It will be noted from the above-quoted 
portion of the General Instructions that 


III + General expenditures. 


| the word “cost” is universally used ex- 
| cept in the fourth-quoted portion of Sec- 
| tion 2 where the word “cost” is plural- 


ized, but the word there used in the 
plural sense refers to the aceumulated 
cost items and not to the costs of any 
particular item. 


‘Costs’ Are Limited 
To Actual Expenditures 


“Cost” under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission rules seems to be limited 
to actual expenditures of money or its 
equivalent except, perhaps, in the case 
of interest on a carrier’s own funds ex- 
pended for construction purposes. No 
provision is made for apportionment 
of the salaries and expenses of officials 
between operating expenses and con- 
struction. Before the pay of executives 
and general officers and other general 
office employes may be charged to con- 
struction they must be “engaged exclu- 
sively” on construction work. 


The accounting rules of the Federal | 


Power Commission are practically iden- 
tical with those of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission except in the matter 
and 
general officers and general office clerks. 
By account 395 (page 63 of the System 
of Accounts) it is provided that “There 


may also be charged to this account an 


equitable portion of the pay of general 
officers and general office clerks a sub- 


Calendar 
of: the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


17000.—Rate structure investigation, 
part 4-A, rates on refined petroleunr prod- 
ucts from, to, and between points in the 
southwest. The Commission having re- 
ceived a number of inquiries as to the 
scope of the further hearing in this case 
now set at Washington, D. C.,, on Sep- 
tember 4, 1929, the parties are notified 
that the further hearing will be limited 
to the submission of the eyidence re- 
ferred to by the Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany in its petition dated June 26, 1929, 
and to such evidence as other parties 
may have to offer in rebuttal thereof. 

No. 22151.-New River Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company et al., hearing: now as- 
signed for September 9, Washington, Dz. 
C., before Examiner Glenn, is cancelled 
and this case is reassigned for hearing, 
October 9, Washington, D, C., befor 
Examiner Harris. 

No, 22362.—Evansville Chamber of Com- 
merce et al. v. Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Coast Railroad Company et al., hearing 
now assigned for September 16, 1929, at 
Evansville, Ind., before Examiner, Olen- 
tine, is postponed to a date to be here- 
after fixed. 

No. 22275—The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany et al. v Alton & Southern Railroad 
Co. et al, hearing now assigned for 
September 18, at Chicago, before Exami- 
ner Jcettler, is postponed to date to be 
hereafter fixed. 


IC. C. Rate. 
Decisions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 17 made public its decisions 
in certain rate cases, a summary of 
which follows: 

No. 20528—Southern Builders Material 
Company v. Alabama Great Southern Rail- 
road Company et al. Decided August 6, 
1929. 

Rates on sand-rubbed and polished mar- 
ble, in carloads, from Knoxville, Tenn., to 
Shreveport, La., found, unreasonable. Rea- 

| sonable rates prescribed for the future and 

| reparation awarded. 

| No. 20973—Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.,# 
v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Company et al. Decided August 9, 
1929, 

Charges collected on an electric travel- 
ing crane loaded on three flat cars and 
shipped from West Allis, Wis., to Jersey 
City, N. J., based upon ap excessive weight, 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 20999.—Wichita Flour Mills Company v. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 

Company e@ al. Decided August 6, 1929. 

Rates and charges collected on numerous 
carloads of wheat from points in Texas and 
Oklahoma to Wichita, Kans., there milled 
into flour and shipped to Galveston and 
Houston, Tex., for export, found applicable, 
except as indicated, and applicable rates 
found not unreasonable. Refund of over- 
charges directed. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21541.—M. L. Bruce Company v. Great 
Northern Railway Company et al. De- 
cided August 8, 1929. 

Rate on carload shipment of cedar poles 
from Colville, Wash., creosoted in transit 
at Sand Point, Idaho, destined to Glen 
Rock, Wyo., on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and charge for subsequént transfer 
to Glen Rock on the Chicago & North West- 
ern found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21594.—Davies and Thomas Company v. 
Central Railroad Company of New Jer- 

sey et al. Decided August 6, 1929, 
Fifth-class rates on cast iron sugar re- 

finery retorts, in carloads, from Catasauquag 

Pa., to Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Edge- 

water, N, J., and Brooklyn, Long Island 

City, and Yonkers, N. Yi, found not unrea- 

sonable. Complaint dismissed. : 

No. 21614.—Farmers’ Grain & Trading Com- 

| pany v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 

Ste. Marie Railway Company. Decided 

August 6, 1929. . 

Rates on rye, in carloads, from complain- 
ant’s elevator in Westby Township, N. Dak., 
to Superior and Itasca, Wis., and Duluth 
and Minneapolis, Minn., found not unrea- 
! sonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No, 


Exports of Wood Furniture 
Increased for Half Year 





stantial portion of whose time is de- | 


voted to construction work.” 

There is one important rule in the Fed- 
eral Power Commission classification 
that is not in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission rules. This relates to over- 
head costs, and is found in paragraph 
(d), page 33 of the Federal Power Com- 
mission classifications, and reads as fol- 
lows: 


| United States exports of wood furni- 
/ture for the first six months of 1929 
| showed a substantial increase over ex- 

ports for the same period in 1928, ac- 
lcording to a statement made_ public 
| August 17 by the Wod Division, Depart- 
|ment of Commerce. The Department’s 
| statement follows in full text: 


| Total exports for the first half of 1929 


“These instructions should not be in- | were $2,229,519 against $1,761,888 for 
terpreted as permitting the addition to! the 1928 period, an increase of 26 per 
fixed capital accounts of arbitrary per- | cent, Exports for this group are item- 


centages to cover assumed overhead 
costs, but only as requiring the assign- 
ment or apportionment to particular ac- 
counts for tangible property of actual 
and necessary overhead expenditures.” 
Turning now to the legal definition, as 


|interpreted by the courts, of the word 


“cost,” as distinguished from other 
charges, it is generally held that the 
word “cost” is of limited significance. 

“The words ‘cost’ and ‘costs’ do not 
always mean the same thing. The word 
‘cost’ and the phrase ‘taxable costs’ gen- 
erally have quite different meanings. 
‘Cost’ may be considered as synonymous 
with ‘expense.’ ‘Taxable costs’ are allow- 
ances made to the successful party to re- 
imburse him for his disbursements made 
in prosecuting or defending a suit. But 
to the unsuccessful party, they are of 
the same nature as the damages 
awarded against him. 

“He pays them because they are an 
incident to the judgment, not because 
they are any part of the expenses of his 
own defense.” (Hygienic Chemical Co. v. 
Provident Chemical Wks., 176 Fed. 525, 
527, 528, 100 C. C. A. 121.) 


Cost of Running Train 
Is Amount Paid Out 


The actual cost of running trains was 
held not to include interest on cars and 
to mean money actually paid out. (Lex- 
ington & W. C. R. Co. vy, Fitchburg R. 
Co., 75 Mass. (Gray) 226.) 

The words “actual cost” mean the ac- 
tual price paid by the bona fide pur- 
chasers, and not the market value, thus 
excluding any idea of profit or return. 
“Actual cost” means real cost, as dis- 
tinguished, among other things, from 
estimated costs, or other market price, 
which may include matters which do not 
enter into the real cost. (Alfonso v. 
United States, 1 Fed. Cas, 395.) 

Under a provision of Chapter 428, of 
the Statute of 1890, of Massachusetts, 
the Supreme Court of that State has 
held that such provision for the abolish- 
ment of grade crossings, and providing 
for the payment of the “total costs” of 
the alterations, does not include the cost 
of the new station, but only the cost of 
altering the old one and making it con- 


ized as follows: Chairs, $365,386; office? 


furniture, $187,723; store fixtures, $140,- 
608; school and church furniture, $118,- 
943, and other wood, willow and wicker 
furniture, $1,416,859. Notable increases 
over the previous period were: Store 
fixtures 78 per cent, other wood, willow 
and wicker furniture 88 per cent and 
office furniture 35 per cent. 


form to the new tracks and new ap- 
proaches, and does not authorize the al- 
lowance of a reasonable advance on the 
actual cost of doing the work, so as to 
give a proper return on the portion of 
the road used outside of the limits of the 
improvement in carrying material exca- 
vated, and his compensation for inter- 
ference with other traffic. (In re City of 
Newton, 51 N. E. 183, 185, 172 Mass. 5.) 

The Supreme Court of the State of 
Massachusetts, in rendering that de- 
cision, said: 

“Not much light, if any, can. be got 
from the cases in regard to the compeh- 
sation to be paid by one railroad ‘to 
another for drawing its passengers, mer- 
chandise, and cars over the railroad of 


the other, and for providing depot ac- jf 
and for the use of its§ 


commodations, 
tracks, See Boston & W. R. Corp. v./ 


| 


\ @ 


Western R. Co., 14 Gray, 253; Metro- * ‘ 


politan R. Co. v. Quincy R. Co., 12 Allen, 
262; Metropolitan R. Co. v. Highland St, 
Ry. Co., 1118 Mass, 290; Cambridge R. 
Co, y. Charles River St. Ry. Co., 139 
Mass, 454, 1 N. E. 345. ‘Compensation’ 
is a term of larger scope than ‘cost,’ and 
especially than ‘actual cost.’” 

“In one instance the statute uses the 
phrase ‘reasonable compensation.’ St, 
1845, c. 191, section 2; Boston & W. R. 
Corp. v. Western R. Go., supra. It is 
doubtful if that adds anything, since, 
from the nature of the case, the compen- 
sation must be reasonable, In fixing the 
compensation in the cases referred to, a 
suitable return upon the capital invested 
was included. But in the present case 
the accounting “is expressly limited. by 
statute to ‘the total actual cost,’ and un- 
less ‘compensation’ is held to mean the 
same as ‘actual cost’ (which we doubt), 
those cases throw no light on this,” 

To be continued in the issue of 

August 20. 
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Insurance 


‘Gain in Miscellaneous Tax Revenue | 
| 


Changes in Status Ascribed Chiefly to Levy on Tobacco 


| Foreign Exchange 
— of — | 


New York, August 17.—The Federal Re- 
servie Bank of New York today certified to 


| Included in the statement on internal | The principal increase in the revenue | 
State Banks from miscellaneous taxes for the fiscal|the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
| ing: 3 


y receipts for the fiscal year 1929 | 
—in— Ipnibogue rg pears ; | year 1929 was from tobacco manufac- 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 


| : . i . 
; | made public August 18 by the Commis-| tures, which amounted to $37,994,502.18. | 
Reser V e€ System | Lucas ‘were figures on the revenue from | the manufacture and sale of small cigar- 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing, with: 


|tobacco manufactures and also a com-/ettes, which was in excess of 13 per | the conversion of foreign currency for the 


sioner of Internal Revenue, Robert H. | This was due to the great increase in| 


tionally $1,100,000 of 
Mortgage Bonds. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on August 17 its report 
granting authority to the Georgia & 
Florida Railroad to issue a short-term 


note or notes in the amount of $26,344, | 


and to issue conditionally not exceeding 
$1,100,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds, series A, by assignment and 


transfer of the carrier’s interest therein | 


as collateral security for a short-term 
note. 

The full text of the report. by Division 
4, in Finance Docket No. 6899, decided 
August 10, follows: 


placed in effect by the British govern-| ish exporters in July, 1926, offered, sub- | 
ment in November, 1928, is materially | ject to certain conditions, “facilities of 
assisting trade’ expansion, according to|an insurance character,” without re-| 
a review of United Kingdom banking] course to the exporter, to an extent not | 
and export financing systems appearing | exceeding 75 per cent of the amount of | 


in Trade Bulletin No. 636, issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 


expand foreign trade have proved un- 


A number of government schemes to’ given 


credit granted; “facilities of a financial 
character,” with full recourse to the ex- 
porter, by which the guaranty might be 
to the full amount of credit 
granted; and “facilities of an_ inter- | 


successful in England but the latest sys-| mediate character, by which the guar- 


tem is increasing in popularity and has anty is given for the whole or part of | 
already established its merits, says the | the credit, either without recourse to the 
review, which is written by the Amer-| exporter or with such recourse as may 
lican Trade Commissioner at London, | be agreed,” but on condition that “the 
Frederic E. Lee. }exporter will not be relieved of more! 

The section of the Department’s re-| than 75 per cent of the risk on the bill 
i view dealing with foreign trade financing | unless approved security is provided.” 


methods follows in full text: - Floating Contract Was 





| member 


cost of constructing an extension of its) 


railroad from Augusia, Ga, to Green- 
wood, S. C., the bonds to be pledged and 
repledegd from time to time, to and in- 


cluding June 30, 1930, as collateral se- | 


curity for short-term notes 

By second supplemental application 
and amendment thereto filed on June 19, 
1929, and July 23, 1929, respectively, the 
applicant requests authority to issue 
short-term notes in anh amount not ex- 
ceeding $26,344, and to pledge its equity 
in $1,100,000 of first-mortgaye 6 per cent 
gold bonds, séries A, as collateral secur- 
ity for another short-term note. 

Additional Sum Needed. 

In consummating its plan of financing, 
the applicant has issued under the pro- 
visions of paragraph (9) of section 20a 
without our authorization short-term 
notés to the amount of $928,656, of which 
$923,656 represents notes issued to pro- 
vide funds for the construction of the 
Greendwood extension. The applicant 
represents that it will be necessary to 
expend an additional sum of $124,044 to 
complete the extension. 

Under date of September 13, 1928, the 
applicant, for the purpose of 


raising | 


funds for the extension, entered into an} 


agreement with a committee of five in- 
dividuals, representing the applicant’s 
major security holders, whereby the lat- 
ter as subscribers and parties to the con- 
tract agreed to pay the committee on 
demand from time to time, ratably, ac- 
cording to their subscriptions, the ag- 
gregate sum of $850,000 to be loaned to 
the applicant at a rate of interest not 
less than 6 per cent. The agreement 
provides that the loan shall be evidenced 
by a note or notes to run initially for a 
period of not more than six months, to 
be renewable from time to time, but to 
mature not later than June 30, 1930, and 
to be secured collaterally by first-mort- 
gage 6 per cent gold bonds, series B. 

It appears that the applicant has 
availed itself of loans under the provi- 
sions of this agreement to the amount 
of $823,656 for use in the construction 
of the extension, issuing its notes to a 


like aggregate amount to evidence the | 


indebtedness, and that it may borrow 
$26,344 additional under the agreement, 
but can not issue a note for that amount 


without our authorization, as such note,|! 


together with all other outstandipg notes 
of a maturity of two years or less, would 
exceed'5 per centum of the par value of 
the applicant’s securities, namely, $18,- 
613,750, shown as now outstanding. The 
applicant proposes to issue its note for 
$26,344 pursuant to the provisions of the 
agreement, pledging as secuiity tnerefor 
series-B bonds in the ratio specified in 
our previous orders. 
Further Loan Arranged. 


Under date of April 25, 1929, the ap- 
plicant entered into a supplemental 
agreement with the same parties for a 
further loan of $100,000 to be used to 
complete its Greenwood extension, giv- 
ing in evidence thereof a note dated 
April 30, 1929, for a like principal 
amount, payable on demand to the. Lib- 
erty National Bank & Trust Company 
in New York. The supplemental agree- 
ment provides for the pledge of the 
‘ applicant’s equity. in the series-B bonds 
theretofore pledged and agreed to be 
pledged under the original agreement 
and such other security as the commit- 
tee may require of the applicant with 
our approval. 
ursuant to the supplemental agree- 
ment the applicant has arranged to hy- 
pothecate as additional security for the 
noté its equity in $1,100,000 of first- 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series 
A, now pledged with the Treasurer of 


the United States for a loan of $792,000 | 


under. section 210 of the transportation 
act (117 I. C. C. 513,531,561), and pro- 
poses to enter into an agreement to be 
dated April 25, 1929, with the Liberty 
National Bank & Trust Company in New 
York, assigning to the latter as addi- 
tional security for the note all the right, 
* title, interest, and equity of the appli- 
cant in the series-A bonds. 
Upon the facts presented we find that 
the proposed issue of securities by the 
applicant as aforesaid (a) is for lawful 
. objects within its corporate purposes, 
and compatible with the public interest, 
which are necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
propriate for such purposes, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
will be entered. 

An appropriate 


‘ supplemental 
will be entered. 


order 


Decrease During Week | 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 





ment has taken definite steps to assist 
|and facilitate British export activities. 
| In 1921, in the industrial depression fol- 
| lowing the post-war boom, certain trade 
| facilities acts were passed with the pri- 


| mary purpose of relieving unemployment | 
but with the end in view also of assist- | 


jing export trade by enabling British 
companies to compete on better terms in 
; foreign markets. 


;}amended), the British Treasury offered, 


|subject to approval of specific applica- | 


| tions therefor, to give guaranties for the 
i payment of interest on and principal of 
| (either or both) certain loans proposed 
|to be raised within or without the United 
|Kingdom. The act required that before 
lassigning a government guaranty the 
jadministering officials should 
themselves that the proceeds of the pro- 
| posed loan were to be employed in con- 
nection with capital undertakings or to- 
| ward the purchase of articles (other than 
munitions of war) manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom and re- 
quired for the purpose of such capital 


| of the proposed loan might be expected 
to promote employment in the United 
Kingdom. 


Original Limit 
On Fund Was Raised 


Originally a limit of £25,000,000 was 
established by the government to cover 
guaranties which it would make to en- 
able the undertaking of various contracts 
that otherwise might not be acquired by 
British ‘industry. However, the limit of 
such guaranties Was soon reached and 


other acts raised this limit until in 1926- | 


27 it was £75,000,000. By the time the 


acts expired on March 31, 1927, the | 


total of guaranties assigned thereunder 
was £74,252,000, a considerable portion 
of which is still outstanding. 

Since 1919 three attempts have also 
been* made in Great Britain by the Gov- 
ernment to assist in the rehabilitation 
of export trade through some form of 
export credit guaranties or insurance. 
Two of these were discontinued after 
substantial losses had been incurred, and 
the third—that of export credits insur- 
ance—has now been in operation for two 
years of an original three-year experi- 
mental period, which has since been ex- 
tended for two years. 

In 1919, shortly after the cessation of 
war industries and war contracts, there 
was inaugurated a policy of making Gov- 
ernment advances to British exporters 
against goods shipped abroad. By 1921 
it was ascertained that the losses under 
this scheme had totaled £1,100,000 on ad- 
vances of only £1,750,000. As indicated 
in a recent Government committee re- 
port, the bulk of the loss was incurred 
in respect of a single transaction in con- 
nection with flax. This scheme was en- 


| tirely closed down in 1921. 


It was followed in the same year, how- 
ever, by a Government guaranty scheme 


undertaking, and that the application 


Under the operation of the trade fa- | 
| cilities act of 1921 (and as subsequently | 


satisfy | 


; So important is the overseas trade of |. - 2 

By our order of June 28, 1928 (145 the United Kingdom to the economic life Undertaken As Experiment 
I. C. C. 58), and supplemental order of} of the country that on several occasions | 
August 2, 1928 (145 I. C. C. 266), in this | during recent years the British govern- 
proceeding, we authorized the Georgia & 
Florida Railroad to issue $807,500 and 
$149,500, respectively, of first-mortgage 
6 per cent gold bonds, series B, to re- 
imburse it for capital expenditures not 
theretofore capitalized, and to finance the 


An office was established and the move- 
ment launched, in the midst of the coal | 
strike of 1926, but little was attempted | 
during that year beyond investigation | 
|}and publicity. At first’ companies de- | 
siring to take advantage of this form of 
insurance Were required to transmit all | 
documents pertaining to a particular or- 
der or shipmént to the’ Export Credits 
Guaranty Department in London, but 
| in its efforts to make the service more 
readily available to British exporters the | 
department began, in March, 1927, to 
try out as an-expcriment-a form of float- | 
ing contract. 

Under the floating contract the de- 
partment agrees with an exporter on a 
schedule of names of importers in any 
country and the amounts to be outstand- 
| ing against them at any one time during 
| six months. "The exporter is then cov- 
jered for goods shipped:'to these pur- 
chasers during that period and merely | 
| declares his' bills as they are drawn, in | 
; much the same way that he makes decla- 
{rations under a marine-insurance policy. | 
| The department is authorized to guar- | 
| antee, up to 75 per cent:of their face | 
| value, sterling bills of exchange drawn | 
|in connection with the export of goods 
| wholly or partly produced or manufac- 
| tured in the United Kingdom. 
| ence shows, that, as a rule, the exporter | 
|is willing to take half the risk himself | 
|and to insure the remaining 50 per cent | 
under the scheme. The guaranty is un- | 
conditional and covers all risks. Pay- | 
ment is made immediately on default, | 
}and the bill is’ then handed over to the | 
department to recover the amount due 
from the importer. Any balance recov- | 
ered by this means is shared between | 
the exporter and the department in pro- 
portion to ‘the percentage insured. 


Scheme to Be Extended 


For Two-year Period 

As originaliy contemplated, the ar- | 
| rangement was to terminate in Septein- | 
| ber, 1929, so. far as concerned the ac- | 
ceptance of new insurance, 
scheme was undertaken only as an ex- 


Experi- | 


‘Trust 


‘tional Bank, 


since the | 


periment—with the cooperation of bank- | 


| ers, exporters, 
| count-house officials—to gauge the de- | 
{mand for and the feasibility of such | 
| broad facilities: in British export trade. 

|The Government has not abandoned its | 
| original purpose of testing the practica- 
| bility of the scheme and then relinquish- | 
|ing the fiekt to private enterprise when | 
| the latter is willing to undertake it on 


and insurance and dis- | 


|equally good terms; but the delay in| 


| getting the scheme to operate in volume 


|on account ofthe 1926 in@ustrial de- | 


| pression, together with the increasing 
| popularity of the facilities offered, the 


urgent need of certain basic industries | 


| for more export business, and the heavy 


unemployment situation in general, rec- | 


| ommends an extension of the service for 

a further period. The, Goyernment has 
recently passed legislation. to extend the 
| scheme fora further two-year. period. 
| Nearly £5,000,000 worth of export busi- 
ness had been insured up to September 
30, 1928. 


|in which, for an agreed premium, bills 
'drawn by British exporters against ship- 
|ments overseas Were indorsed with the 
British Government’s guaranty for a 
| specified percentage of the face value of 
| the bills. After five years of operation it | 
was found that this second scheme was | 
|not proving a success and that business | 
|under it had virtually ceased, but up to 
| June 30, 1926, guaranties had been given | 
for a total of approximately £6,300,000. 
In March, 1926, there were still in use | 
£2,000,000 of these guaranties, and a fur- 
j ther sum of over £1,000,000 had been 
| sanctioned. Certain of these latter guar- | 
anties, to the extent of £11,125, were | 
| granted during the first quarter of 1928. | 
| The net loss under the second scheme is | 
| estimated at £31,000, without making any 
| allowance for interest. 


‘Another Plan Developed 


|For Export-credit Insurance 
While the second scheme was still the | 
jonly one in operation, and after it be- | 
|came apparent that the facilities offered | 
| under it were not adequately meeting the | 
|demand for export-credit insurance, | 
| there was set up the Credit Insurance 
|Committee of 1925-26, composed of | 
bankers, exporters, and officials of in- 
surance companies and discount houses. | 
The committee presented its report to 
| Parliament in March, 1926; in the fol- | 
|lowing month the committee’s former 
secretary was constituted manager of | 
|the Export Credits Guaranty Depart- | 
ment (of the Department of Overseas 
| Trade), and its assistant secretary was 
made the assistant manager and secre- | 
|tary of the department. The present 
| scheme of insurance, founded on the rec- | 
|ommendations of the Credit Insurance | 
| Committee, has been worked out and is | 
jadministered by the Export Credits 
|Guaranty Department with the assist- | 
ance of an advisory committee; facili- 
| ties under the new scheme were first 
offered in July, 1926. The operating 
capital available for the new undertak- | 
ing was estimated by the Credit Insur- 
| ance Committee to be about £21,500,000, 
| this amount being that part of the orig- 
}inal sum of £26,000,000 which had not 


| In November, 1928, a new form of con- 
tract was approved for use in connection’| 
| with the Government’s export-credit fa- | 
cilities. The new form is to be known 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 


CALIFORNIA 
GROWS CLOSER 
to the REST of 
the COUNTRY 








Al MAIL and air passenger ser- 
vice, faster train service, improved 
transit service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great movement of 
opulation here from all over the At- 
antic and Middle Western States— 
all these have made Southern Cal- 
ifornia closer, more familiar and more 
important to the rest of the United 
States. 


ECURITY-FIRstT 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF Los ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dollars 


The great régional bank of the south- 
ern part of California, with a branch 
system in principal cities from Fresno 
and San Pius bispo south to ihe 
Mexican boundary. 


Changes in the State. bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System 
during the week ended August 16, to- 
gether with a list of banks which re- 
ceived permission during the same time 


for the exevcise of trust powers, were ! 


announced August 17 by the Federal Re- 
serve Board as follows: 

Absorption of nonmembers: The Inter- 
national Union Bank, New York, N. Y., a 
member, has absorbed the following non- 
banks: Community State Bank, 
Brooklyn, N, Y.; Unity State Bank, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Absorption of national Banks: 

The Liberty Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., a 
member, has absorbed The Community 
National Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The American Trust Company. 


| Francisco, Calif., member, has absorbed the 
| College National Bank of Berkeley, Calif. | 
Closed: Carolina Banking & Trust Com- 


pany, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Change of Title: The Natural Bridge 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo., has changed its title 
to Natural Bridge Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 

Authorized to accept drafis and bills of 
exchange up to 100 per cent of capital and 
surplus: Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y 

Permission granted to exercise 
powers: Asbury Park National 
Co., Asbury Park, N. J.: 
National Bank, Pelham, N. Y.: 
tional Bank of Granville at Oxford, 
(confirmatory); First National 
Wytheville, Va.; First National 
Cartersville, Ga. (confirmatory); 
ville National Bank, Belleville, Ill.; First 
National Bank, Berlin, Wis.; First Na- 
Proctor, Minn.; Continental 
National Bank, Ligcoln, Nebr.; First Na- 


trust 
Bank «& 
Velham 
Kirst Na- 
N.C. 
Bank, 
Bank, 
Belle- 


tional Bank & Trust Co., Tulsa, Okla, (con- | 


firmatory). 


San | 


| parison of receipts from general sources | cent of the previous year. |purpose of the assessment’and collection 
|for the year 1928 and 1929. These tabu-| The States reporting the largest col- 
'lar recaptitulations follow in full text: lections from manufactures of tobacco 
a ewe eHow in the followin taper 
Manufactured 
| tobacco and 
Cigars. Cigarettes. snuff. 
$261,707.76 $12,610,788.06 $36,700.85 
59,985.45 38 436,012.64 
3,029,681.15 591.29 1,058.81 
301,985.82 6,273,223.05 
590,743.57 62,908.31 
256,402.05 3,589,239.90 
422,175.71 72,383.86 
1,106.892.63 
99,509.05 
3,118,310.16 
2,231,277.13 
59,587.33 
. 1,215,041.79 
6,926,154.91 
257,459.55 


California 

| Delaware ...... 

| Florida’... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky . 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

New York 

| North Carolina 

Ohio 

| Pennsylvénia 

Tennessee 

| Virginia . 1025,486.84 62,711,566.41 

West Virginia : 164,349.26 1,691.07 2,249,472.06 

It is interesting to note that. the total |period. The percentage of the total re- 

; funds ($1,127,481,557.40) to the total in- 

erroneously collected which were see | ny eens okie mane the pe- 

during the fiscal years 1917 to 1929, in- | riod in question ($40,992,225,624.77) is 
clusive—namely, eas et |approximately 2.8 per cent. 

provimately 22 per cent of the total | ¢ CAs Sot nk ee 

amount of additional assessments and ti err oe paisa 

collections resulting from office audits | "10% 0F receip th io a a an Se 

and field investigations ($5,042,147,250) egg ge By wo ‘Toon ¥ aan a comet 

which have been made during the samy Vears 1928, and 1929: a ee 
1928. 

. $2,174,573,102.89 
60,087 233.97 
396,450,041.03 

28,077, 941.91 

51,797,322.97 

9, 388,698.27 

48,829. 208.24 

15,447,064.76 


21.88 

6,308 ,370.00 
11,686.75 
9,896.40 
56,300.51 
17,411,984.97 
24,934,370.62 
211,522,418.81 
132.49 
6,603,150.17 
2.44 


amount of refunds to taxes illegally or 


1929, 

$2,331,274.428.64 
61,897,141.48 
434,444,543.21 
17,328,310.47 
§.711,550.04 
6,561, 631.61 
4,173,530.84 
776,728.46 


. Ineome 
Estate ‘ oon We ; ; 
| Cigars, tobacco, and manufactures thereof 
| Admissions and dues meee 
Excise taxes, manufacturers’ ‘ ‘ a6 ares 
| Special taxes, including corporation capital stock tax 
Stamp taxes, including playing cards ; oe 
Distilled spirits and cereal beverages 
| Miscellaneous taxes, including delinquent taxes under 
| repealed laws, etc xe 


6 
12, 


5,884,923.64 4,886,510.68 


Total 2,790,535,537.68 2,939,054,375.43 


= duties upon merchandise imported into 
| the United States, we have ascertained and 
| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
|in the New York market at noon today for 


| 


|rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schillings) .. 
| Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
| Denmark (krone) 


England (pound sterling) 


| Finland (markka) 
France (frane) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
| Greece (drachma) 

; Holland (guilder) 

| Hungery (pengo) 
‘Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 

| Portugal (escudo) 

; Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

| Sweden (krona) . 

| Switzerland (franc) ¢ 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

| China (Chefoo tae!) 
China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
| China (Tientsin tael) 
| China (H 
China (Mexiean dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiya 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

| Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. 8S.) (dolla 
| Canada (dollar) 

| Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) .. 

| Newfoundland (dollar) 

| Argentina (peso, gold) 
| Brazil (milreis) 

| Chile (peso) 

| Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 


As all of these Units have been subscribed for, thisadvertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


500,000 shares 6% 


Incorporated 


(par value $50) 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 


with Warrants to purchase at the rate of $33 per share one-half share of Common Stock for each share of Preferred Stock 


and 


750,000 shares Common Stock 


(without par value) 


Offered in the form of unit certificates 


Each unit consists of one share of Preferred Stock (with Warrant) and one and one-half shares of Common Stock. 
Unit certificates will be exchangeable for stock certificates on March 15, 1930, or earlier at the option of the Company. 


6% Cumulative Preferred Stock, par value $50........ 
Common Stock, without par value........... Shaskees *3,000,000 shares 


CAPITALIZATION 


Authorized 
500,000 shares 


To be presently outstanding 


500,000 shares 
1,000,000 shares 


* 250,000 shares of Common Stock will be reserved for issue against the exercise of the warrants attached to the Preferred 
Stock and 500,000 shares will be res¢rved for issue against the exercise of warrants to be held by Tri-Continental Corporation, 
all es described below. The remaining 1,250,000 shares of authorized and unissued Common Stock will be available for future 
corporate purposes. Stockholders will have no pre-emptive right to subscribe for additional stock or securities. 


Organization and Management: Tri-Continental A//ied Company Incorporated, referred to below as 
the “‘Allied Company’’, has been organized under the laws of the State of Maryland with broad powers, in- 
cluding among others the power to buy, hold, sell and underwrite securities of any kind and to participate 
in underwritings and in syndicates generally. The Allied Company has entered into an arrangement with 
Tri-Continental Corporation, an existing Maryland corporation engaged in the same business, under which 
Tri-Continental Corporation has agreed to provide from its executive officers the management of the Allied 
Company until August 15, 1939 without cost for such officers’ salaries, and Tri-Continental Corporation is 
purchasing for $3,750,000 in cash 150,000 shares of Common Stock and warrants to purchase 500,000 
shares of Common Stock of the Allied Company, as described below. The Board of Directors of the Allied 
Company may te identical with that of Tri-Continental Corporation and for the present will consist of 
not less than fifteen members of whom at least six will be partners of the firm of J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
In addition to the stock included in this offering and the stock sold to Tri-Continental Corporation as 
stated above, the Allied Company is selling 100,000 shares of Common Stock to J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


and associates for $2,500,000 in cash. The Allied Company plans to do business wi 
and may do business with Tri-Continental Corporation. 


Tri-Continental Allied Company 


th J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


Preferred Stock: The Preferred Stock will be entitled to cumulative preferred dividends at the rate of 6% 
per annum, accruing from August 15, 1929, payable quarterly on the fifteenth days of November, February, 
May and August, and in the event of liquidation will be entitled to $50 per share plus accrued divi- 
dends before any payment is made upon the Common Stock, but no more. The Allied Company may re- 
deem the Preferred Stock in whole or in part at any time at $55 per share and accrued dividends on thirty 
days’ prior notice. The Preferred Stock will be entitled to vote share for share with the Common Stock. The 
certificate of incorporation contains certain restrictions upon the creation and issue of preferred stock rank- 


ing prior to or on an equality with this Preferred Stock and upon the creation of funded debt. 


Proceeds of Financing: J. & W. Seligman & Co. will pay all expenses of organization and all expenses in 
connection with the issue and sale of the Preferred and Common Stock of the Allied Company presently to 
be issued. The Allied Company will receive as the proceeds of the 500,000 shares of Preferred Stock with 
warrants, the 1,000,000 shares of Common Stock and the warrants for the purchase of 500,000 sharés of 
Common Stock to be presentlyissued, $50,000,000 incash, being an amount equivalent to 200¥ of the par 
value of the Preferred Stock. 


Stock Purchase Warrants: The Preferred Stock will carry warrants, exercisable on or after January 1, 
1931 (or earlier at the option of the Allied Company) and not later than August 15, 1939, entitling holders 
to purchase 250,000 shares of Common Stock at the rate of one-half share of Common Stock for each share 
of Preferred Stock. These warrants will be non-detachable except when exercised or in the event of any r¢- 
demption or retirement of the Preferred Stock to which they are attached. The warrants for the 500,000 
shares of Common Stock to be purchased by Tri-Continental Corporation will be exercisable on or after 
January 1, 1932 and not later than August 15, 1939. All warrants will be exercisable at the rate of $33 per 
share of Common Stock. Provision has béen made in the certificate of incorporation for protection against 


dilution of 


the stock purchase privilege. 


Unit Certificates: There will be deposited with Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company 500,000 shares of 
the Preferred Stock with warrants and 750,000 shares of the Common Stock, against which unit certificates 
will be issued, each unit certificate representing one share of Preferred Stock and oné and one-half shares of 
Common Stock. The unit certificates will be fully transferable and will entitle the holder to receive from 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company on or after March 15, 1930, (or earlier at the option of the 
Allied Company), the stock represented by the unit certificates. The transfer agents for the unit certificates 
will be Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company and The National Shawmut Bank of Boston; registrars 
for the unit certificates will be The Chase National Bank of the City of New York and Old Colony Trust 


Company, 


We offer these units when, as and if issued and acce, 
will be made on or about August 27, 1929, at the off 


New York funds 


Boston. 


tea by us, subject to angrorel of counsel. It isex 
ce ol J. # W. Seligman & Co., 54 Wall Street, 


cted that delivery of unit certificates 
éw York, against payment thérefor in 


Unit certificates of this issue have been listed on the Boston Stock Exchange 


and the New York Curb Exchange. 


(Hong Kong dollar) 


ng dollar).. 


r) 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


60.9166 
48.0625 
41.4166 
41,5833 
41.2500 
31.9392 
46.6053 
55.8750 
99.2985 
99.9610 
48.8275 
99.0279 
95.3940 
11.8577 
12.0463 
98.4103 
96.3900 


Price Per Unit $101.50 


ported to the Federal Reserve Board by | been used ior advances or losses under 
Plus accrued dividend on the Preferred Stock 


anks in leading cities for the week end- | the “Government guaranty” scheme and | 
“ing August 14, made public by the Board | the original “advance scheme.” This 
August 17, aggregated $17,416,000,000 or | @stimate was exclusive of any repay- 
‘8 per cent below the total reported for ments to the fund that might be made 
the preceding week and 30 per cent above | from time to time under the old scheme. 
the total reported for the corresponding 
week of last year. 
’ Aggregate debits for 141 centers for | 
which figures have been published weekly | 
since January, 1919, amounted to ap- | 
proximately $16,574.000,000, as compared | 
with $18.076.000.000 for the preceding | 
week and $12.607,000.000 for the week | 
ending August 15 of last year. | 


«> 


24-HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE wth 
speeded up communications over the 
jank’s system. 





The Logical Southern Califo,-nia 
Banking Connection. 
v 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wal). Street. New York City 


The weekly statement is- 
sued by the United States 
Treasury will be found to- 
day on Page 9. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO. 
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Patents 


Anticipation Found 
‘In Circular Wreath 
Simulating Crepe 
Form of Design Held to Have 
Been Shown by Hawaiian 


Leis; Infringement 
Claim Denied. 


AMERICAN MERRI-LEI CORPORATION, | 

PLAINTIFF, Vv. F. W. WooLwortH Com-| 
3919, DISTRICT | 
CouRT FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF | 


PANY. Equity No. 

NEw YORK. 

N DISMISSING the complaint alleging 

infringement of Hoeflich design pat- 
ent No. 76481, the District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York holds that 
ifthe patent is for a wreath circular in 
form and having a surface appearance of 
crepe paper wound spirally, it was an- 
ticipated by Hawaiian leis of other 
forms. 

If the design of crepe paper wreath 
consists in annulus and multiplicity of 


lines of wavy form extending across an- | 


nulus and presented by edge of twisted 

paper strip, the opinion declares, it never 

has been and never.can be duplicated. 
Dyke, Holden & Schaines (Herbert H. 


Dykes and Delos Holden of counsel) for | 


the plaintiff; Pennie, Davis, Marvin & 
Edmonds (Dean S. Edmonds and R. Mor- 
ton Adams of counsel) for the defend- 
ants. 

The full text of the opinion of District 
Judge Campbell follows: 

This is the usual suit in equity for the 
alleged infringement of design patent 
No. 76481, issued to Victor T. Hoeflich, 


for design for a wreath, dated October 2, | 


1928, on an application filed April 6, 1928. 

The patent in suit was assigned to the 
plaintiff, which is now the owner and 
holder thereof. 

The patentee claims, “The ornamental 
design for a wreath as shown,” refer- 
ence therefore is had solely to the draw- 
ing which shows a wreath of annular 
form and something about the surface 
appearance of the wreath, but does not 
show the cross sectional shape of the 
wreath whether it is round, oval, square, 
oblong, or of other shape. 

From the drawing it would appear that 
the wreath is made up of a series of 
radially-arranged elements, discs if the 
cross sectional shape is round, and these 
discs or other elements present fluted 
edges, but there is no regularity of this 
fluting for no two of the discs or other 
elements have the lines or the fliutings 
similarly arranged. 

Patentee’s Testimony Recalled. 

The patentee testified that the draw- 
ing of the patent in suit illustrates a 
Christmas wreath made of crepe paper 
by threading a long strip of the paper 
on a wire, then twisting the strip spir- 
ally, and then bending the wire to a 
circle. 

The drawing of the patent in suit does 
not seem to illustrate a wreath so con- 
structed but one made of a multiplicity 
of disconnected elements, rather than a 
multiplicity of spiral convolutions of a 
continuous strip. 

Plaintiff attempted to establish an 
earlier date as that of invention, but the 
character of the oral evidence and the 
close relationship of the witnesses to the 
patentee makes it impossible for me to 
say that the date of invention was earlier 
than October, 1926. 

The first and most important question 
is, what is claimed as the invention of 
the patent in suit. 

Shape of Wreath Is Question. 

If it be the annular shape, then the 

answer is that such shape for wreaths 


has been on the market for years before | 


any date of invention claimed by the 
patentee. 

If it be that the wreath is made of 
crepe paper by forming it on a wire, in 
a particular way, then the wreath 


as 


identical with crepe paper leis, sold by| 


the plaintiff for years before the date of 
the alleged invention, except that in the 


wreath in question the crepe paper is| 


threaded on a flexible string instead of 


on a relatively nonflexible wire, and all | 


that would be involved would be the 
making in one of the oldest and coni- 
monest form, a circular form, that which 
before had not been circular. 
Hawaiian Leis Described. 
That Hawaiian leis, which the plaintiff 
has long simulated in paper and sold on 
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Copyrights 


Infringement Denied Where Marks 
Are Unlikely to Cause Confusion 


RmwpLe CHEESE Co., INc. Equity No. 


ERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 
HE District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York, in the opinion 
herein, held that the plaintiff’s mark con- 
sisting of a circle about the monogram 
“W. F.” and heads of goats and sheep 
facing opposite directions above the cir- 
cle is not infringed by the defendant’s 





of different letters and different type 
| with no animal heads, 
| A copyright or label, the Court de- 


| 


clared, gives no exclusive right to -color | 


|or label, to use of tinfoil, to use of tri- 


angular parcel containing individual 
| portion of cheese, nor to marginal bor- 
| der or words describing goods or weight, 
| but only’to original selection and group- 
|ing of various features. 
| In view of the lack of similarity of 
the trade mark and label, the Court re- 
fused to assume jurisdiction of the un- 
| fair competition action as both the plain- 
| tiff and defendant are residents of the 
|} same State, 
Max D. Ordmann for the plaintiff; 
| Pentlarge A. Johnson (C, A. Soans of 
counsel) for the defendant. 
| The full text of the opinion of Judge 
| Campbell follows: 
| This is a suit in equity. 
| The plaintiff is a corporation organ- 
|ized January, 1926, and is the successor 
jin business of William Faehndrich, who 
is the President of the plaintiff. 

At the time of the organization of the 
{corporation the said William Faehn- 


|drich sold his entire business to the | 


plaintiff. 

| The plaintiff has been since its or- 
| ganization, and the said William Faehn- 
drich was for some years prior thereto, 
engaged in the business of importing 
|cheese into the United States. 


‘Patent Was Granted 
‘On Cheese Cutter 


About 1919, plaintiff’s predecessor in- 
}vented and constructed a machine, on 
{which he later obtained letters patent 
| No, 1340479, for cutting the round cakes 
jor stones of cheese into individual por- 
jtions of triangular shape and uniform 
'in size and weight, but with this patent 
we have no concern as no cause of ac- 
tion for the infringement thereof by the 
defendant has been alleged. 

Prior to 1918, no cheese was sold by 
| jobbers in individual portions of uniform 
weight and shape, except such cheese 
as was originally made in moulds, but 
cheese made in round cakes or stones 
| was sold in halves and quarters, by job- 
| bers, and cheese had been for many years 
sold by retailers in triangular pieces, in 
| size to suit the purchaser. 
| The said Wiiliam Faehndrich selected 
a label and trade mark which he printed 


on a tinfoil dress and put the individual ' 


portions on the market, 
Cheese Label 
Was Registered 


On January 10, 1919, said William 
Faehndrich published his label, and sub- 
sequently, on May 24, 1927, the plaintiff 
deposited the label in the Patent Office 


| 
said office on August 23, 
number 32615. 

| On September 18, 1919, the said Wil- 


1927, by the 


liam Faehndrich filed his application for | 


registration of his trade mark, which 
was registered in said office on April 
27, 1920. 

Neither the plaintiff nor its prede- 
cessor William Faehndrich has any pat- 
ent for the product or process. 

The said William Faehndrich 
good business, and the defendant was a 
| purchaser of the cheese of the said Wil- 
liam Faehndrich, and his successor the 
plaintiff, from 1921 to April, 1927. 

In 1927 the defendant commenced to 
cut its own merchandise and sell the 
same in individual portions, with a dress, 
janet and mark as per plaintiff’s exhi- 
nit 4, 


No Loss of Business 


Indicated by Evidence 


| oO : 

The evidence offered on behalf of the 
plaintiff as to confusion in the trade 
caused by any similarity of marks and 


WILLIAM FAEHNDRICH, INC., V. WHEELER) : 
| with the monogram “W. F.” therein and | 
3933, District CourT FoR THE EAST-| the heads of a goat and a sheep facing | 


matk consisting of the monogram alone | 


for registration, which was registered in | 


did a} 


the market, had been presented to the! labels on defendant’s products was far 


eye in circular form on various occasions, 
appears in the evidence offered on behalf 
of the defendant. 

If it be the surface appearance of the 
strip of crepe paper wound spirally, then 
it seems clear that the so-called design is 
one that has not been, and never can be, 
duplicated, and if valid it would protect 
ohly the surface appearance shown in 
the patent. 

If it be the circular form and the sur- 
face appearance of the strip of crepe 
paper wound spirally, then it was clearly 
anticipated by th- Hawaiian leis shown 
in the evidence offered on behalf of the 
defendant, as there is no act of inven- 
tion in making in a circular form that 
which had been made in another form 
when the thing simulated, viz., Hawaiian 
leis, had been presented to the eye in a 
circular form, and the appearance to the 
eye is identical with what the patentee 
and plaintiff now claim is protected by 
the patent in suit. 

The patent is invalid. 

Wreath on Sale for Years. 

If, however, it be held that the patent 
is valid, then it is not infringed because 
the patented design does not consist in 
making the wreath circular in form, as 
wreaths made of crepe paper, in circular 
form, have been on sale for years be- 
fore any date of invention claimed by 
the patentee herein, and it does not con- 
sist in making a wreath whose surface 
appearance is that produced by threading 
the strip, as that is the surface appear- 
ance presented by the old Hawaiian leis, 
but if the design consists in the annulus 


|from convincing; on the contrary, any 
loss of business by plaintiff, occasioned 
| by the advent of the defendant in the 
| trade, appears to have caused by its re- 
duction in the price of their-product. 
The plaintiff seeks relief on three al- 
| leged causes of action: 
| J, Infringement of 
mark, 
; 
right. 
| III. Unfair competition. 
First, considering the trade mark. 
| The trade mark as registered shows 
and claims no color, and therefore plain- 
tiff can have no monopoly therein, nor 
is the use of the trade mark limited to 
use on packages of any particular shape, 
but the predecessor of the plaintiff, in 
his application for registration, stated, 
“I adopted for my use the trade mark 
shown in the accompanying drawing for 
cheese,” and further stated, “The trade 
mark is applied or affixed to the goods 
| or to the packages containing the same 
| by placing thereon a printed label on 
which the trade name is shown.” 


registered trade 


Harmon Paper Co. v. Kimberly Clark Co., 
| 289 Fed. 501, 508. 

| The following cases cited by the de- 
fendant are not in point, Gorham v. 
| White, 14 Wall. 511, 20 L. Ed. 731; N. Y. 
Belting and Packing Co. v. N. J. Car 
Spring & Rubber Co., 137 U. S. 445, be- 
cause in each of these cases the design 
was certain and definite, although its ap- 
| Pearance in the last 


| fendant are both New York corporations, 


I case mentioned | 
|might be changed due to the effect of the | 


and a multiplicity of lines of wavy form|rays of light, whereas in the patent in 
extending across the annulus and pre-|suit, the so-called design of each wreath} 
sented by the edge of the twisted paper | made, whether by plaintiff or any one 
strip, then the patented design never has | else, must be different. 
been and never can be duplicated. The cases cited by plaintiff with refer 
The lines of the edges of the convolu-|ence to infringement, where some small 
tions are not the same on. any twoj|detail which did not change the appear- | 
wreaths, or at any two points on the | ance to the eye of the design, are not in 
same wreath, and no one can forecast} point, as in each of such cases the de- 
exactly how the flutings of the crepe|sign of the patent then in suit was fixed 
paper will arrange themselves. and determined, and not as in the case | 
Plaintiff’s Intention. at bar, where the so-called design is | 
What plaintiff is attempting to do is to| different in each wreath made by the 
protect the wreath by suggesting or de-| plaintiff or any one else. 


scribing the general appearance of the 
wreath and calling this a design. 
The patent, if valid, is not infringed. 


The defendant did not infringe. 


A decree may be entered against the 
plaintiff in favor of the defendant dis- 


Harmon Paper Co, v, Prager, 287 Fed.) missing the complaint with costs. 


841, 843, affirming 286 Fed. 267, 271; 


August 6, 1929. 


Copyright Is Declared to Give No Exclusive Rights to 
Color of Label or Shape of Parcel. 


The trade mark consisted of a circle ; 


in opposite directions above the circle. 
The mark placed on the defendant’s 
product was not stated to be a trade; 
mark, and consisted simply of a mono- | 
gram, different not only in the letters but | 
in the type used, and there were no ani- | 
mal heads anywhere on the package. 
I do not find any confusing similarity | 
in the mark of the defendant with that | 
of the plaintiff, and therefore it does not | 


| infringe. 


Next considering the label. | 
The right to register a label in the 
Patent Office cannot be seriously ques- 
tioned (Hoague-Sprague Corporation v. 
Frank C. Meyer Co., 31 Fed. (2d) 583, 


t}and 27 Fed. (2d) 176, 179), but the gen- 


eral provisions of the copyright law ap- 
ply in such cases except in so far as 
they are modified by the provisions re- 
lating to the procedure in the Patent 
Office. 

As I have before stated, the evidence 
does not convince me that confusion was 


| caused in the trade by any similarity in 


the defendant’s label with that of the 
plaintiff. 


What plaintiff is clearly attempting | 


|to do is to prevent the sale by others 
|}of cheese cut into individual portions, 


notwithstanding the fact that it has no 


patent on its product or process. 


Tinfoil in Use 


For Many Years 

Clearly, plaintiff can have no exclusive 
right to the use of tinfoil, as it has been 
in use for many years prior to the first 
publication of the iabel for wrappjng 
cheese. 

Likewise it can have no exclusive right 
to the shape of the parcel containing 


| the individual portion of the cheese, as 


that shape is necessarily required in the 
cutting of cheese made in round cakes 
or stones, and it has no exclusive right 
to the triangular shape of the label, the 
marginal border, the words describing 
the goods, and the weight; but if the 
registration was properly made, it is en- | 
titled to protection under the copyright 
law of its original selection and grouping:| 
of the various features making up its 
label. West Publishing Co. v. Edward 
Thompson Co., 169 Fed. 833, 853. 

The test is not visual comparison but | 
a mental comparison, whether the defend- 
ant’s label would mislead an ordinarily | 
prudent purchaser into buying defend- | 
ant’s goods for those of the plaintiff. | 
California Packing Corporation v. Half- 
erty, 395 Fed. 229. 


Labels Are Held 


Not to Be Confusing | 
From my examination of the two 
labels in question, I should say that no} 
ordinarily prudent purchaser would be | 
misled, and this opinion would be| 


| changed only if a purchaser could be said 


to be ordinarily prudent, who relied only | 


{on the triangular shape of the portion 


and label, and that the label was| 
printed on tinfoil, in no one of which} 
elements can the plaintiff have an ex- | 
clusive right. | 

In the defendant’s design there are | 
no animal heads, which give distinction | 
and artistic effect to plaintiff’s label, 
and in the defendant’s the monogram is 
entirely different and the words are ar- 
ranged in a different manner. 

On each side of the tinfoil wrapper of 
the defendant, below the top on which 
the label is displayed, the defendant has 
printed “Charles A. Wheeler, Inc., 
Brooklyn,” in letters large enough to be 
plainly visible to any one handling the 
individual portion; whereas the plaintiff, | 
in the same relative position, displays 
its name on one side in somewhat less | 
bold type, and on the other side the 
copyright notice. | 

I do not find any confusing similarity 
in the label of the defendant with that 
of the plaintiff, and therefore it does 
not infringe. 


Court Has No Jurisdiction 


In Alleged Unfair Competition | y... of Notation ‘Fashion Park’ | 


As to unfair competition, in view of 
my findings as to lack of similarity of | 
the trade mark and label, there would 


be little to be said as to this cause of | FasH1ioN PARK, INC., V. 


action, but I do not intend to discuss the | 
facts as I am clearly of the opinion that | 
this court is without jurisdiction of the 
cause of action, based uno the alleged 
unfair competition. 

It is not denied that plaintiff and de- 


and as such both are residents of the 
State of New York, and this court is 


Infringement of registered copy- | without jurisdiction as to the cause of 
j}action alleging unfair competition. Na- 
| tional Casket Co. v. New York & Brock- 


lvn Casket Co., 185 Fed. 533, 534. 

This situation is not changed by writ- 
ing in a single suit a cause of action 
which the court is without jurisdiction, 
with others of which it has jurisdiction. 
Geneva Furniture Co. v. Karpen, 238 
U. S. 254, 259, 35 Sup. Ct. 788, 789, 59 
L. Ed. 1925. 

A decree may be entered in favor of 
the defendant dismissiong the complaint, 
with costs. 

August 6, 1929. 


Tax Paid on Motor Fuel 
Is Deducted From Income 


[Continued from Page 4. 
in the manner and within the 
inafter stipulated. 


] 


lime here- 


Section 9 of chapter 14, Laws of Dela- | Prior Use of Notation. 


ware, *923, read: 

Sec. 9. That any person, firm, or cor- 
poration who shail buy or use any motor 
vehicle fuel as defined in this act for the 
purpose of operating or propelling 
tionary gas engines, tractors used for ag- 


Sta- 


ricultral purposes, motor boats, airplanes | 


or aircraft, or who shall purchase or use 
any of such fuels for cleaning or dyeing 
or other commercial use except in’ motor 
vehicles operated or intended to be operated 


|}in whole or in part upon any of the public 


highways of this State, on which motor 
fuel the tax imposed by this act shall have 
beer. paid, shall be reimbursed and paid 
the amount of such tax paid by him upon 


| With Outer Garments 


|and nightwear, the First Assistant Com- | 


Trade Marks 


Index and Digest | 


Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
. Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


“Patents, Trade Marks and Copyrights 


PATENTS: Designs: Invalid.—Hoeflich design patent.76481 for a wreath 
if circular in form and having surface appearance of crepe paper wound 
spirally anticipated by Hawaiian leis of other forms.—American Merri-Lei 
Corp. v. F. W. Woolworth Co. (District Court for the Eastern District of 
New York).—-Yearly Index Page 1450, Col. 1 (Volume IV). August 19, 1929. 

PATENTS: Designs: Invention.—There is no invention in making in a 
circular form that which had been made in another form when the thing 
simulated had been presented to the eye in circular form.—American Merri- 
Lei Corp. v. F. W. Woolworth Co. (District Court for the Eastern District 
of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1450, Col. 1 (Volume IV). August 19, 
1929. 


PATENTS: Designs: Scope: Infringement.—If design of crepe paper 
wreath consists in annulus and multiplicity of lines of wavy form extending 
across annulus and presented by edge of twisted paper strip, it never has 
been and never can be duplicated. As so limited not infringed—American 
Merri-Lei Corp. v. F. W. Woolworth Co. (District Court for the Eastern 


District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1450, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


August 19, 1929. 


PATENTS: ; | 
food material after subjection to action 


and not limited to total extraction of grease where patentee was first to 
improve potato chips, making them more easily preserved and more palatable 
by extraction of proper portion of grease.—Snelling.v. Dernell Potato Prod- 
(District Court for the Western District of New York).—Yearly 


ucts Co. B 
Index Page 1450, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


PATENTS: 


(Volume IV). 
PATENTS: 


August 19, 1929. 


Interpretation of Claims.—Claims for “degreasing” starchy 


Infringement.—Defendant’s patented process of degreasing 
fried potato chips by means of rotary motion of centrifugal machine infringes 
patent describing degreasing by solvent and removing solvent under sub- 
atmospheric pressure, although patentee has not used his process where no 
one prior to patentee had conceived removing all-absorbed fatty substance 
or extracting substantial amount to enable preservation without rancidity 
for lengthy period.—Snelling v. Dernell Potato Products Co. 
for the Western District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1450, Col. 6 


Utility —Utility of patented process shown by defendant’s 
use, especially where defendant operates under patent purchased from former 


of hot oleaginous fluid not anticipated 


August 19,'1929. 


(District Court 





licensee under plaintiff’s patent—Snelling v. Dernell Potato Products Co. 


(District Court for the Western District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 
August 19, 1929. 


1450, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 
PATENTS: 


Infringement.—To impair, alter or modify function of plain- 


tiff’s process, even though considered more advantageous, does not avoid in- 


fringement when principle of plaintiff’s 


mode of treatment producing same 


result is substantially the same even if defendant has a patent.—Snelling 


v. Dernell Potato Products Co. 


(District Court for the Western District of 


New York).—Yearly Index Page 1450, Col. 6 (Volume IV). August 19, 1929, 


TRADE MARKS: Opposition.—Goods of Same Descriptive Properties.— 
Men’s underwear and nightwear, namely, union suits, drawers, nightshirts 
and pajamas made of woven textiles are goods of same descriptive properties 
as men’s coats, vests, pants and overcoats.—Fashion Park, Inc., v. Sexton 


Mfg. Co. 
1450, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 


TRADE MARKS: Infringement: 


sisting of circle about monogram “W. F e 
in opposite directions above the circle not infringed by monogram alone of 
different letter and different type with no animal heads, where proof of 
‘trade confusion was unsatisfactory—William Faehndrich, Inc., v. Wheeler 
(District Court for the Eastern District of New 
York).—Yearly Index Page 1450, Col. J (Volume IV). August 19, 1929. 


Riddle Cheese Co., Inc. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION: 


2 (Volume IV). August 19, 1929. 


COPYRIGHT: Label: Scope.—Copyright of label gives no exclusive right 
to color of label or to use of tinfoil, or to use triangular parcel, containing 
individual portion of cheese, nor to shape marginal border, or words de. 
scribing goods or weight but only to original selection and grouping of vari- 
ous features——William Faehndrich, Inc., v. Wheeler Riddle Cheese Co., Inc. 
(District Court for the Eastern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 
August 19, 1929. 


1450, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


COPYRIGHT: 


Riddle Cheese Co., Inc. 


COPYRIGHT: Label: r € 
fringed when defendant omits animal 


ranges words differently and plainly prints own name on labels.—William 
Faehndrich, Inc., v. Wheeler Riddle Cheese Co., Inc, ‘ 
Eastern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1450, Col. 2 (Volume 


IV). August 19, 1929. 


Underwear Is Classed | 


Similarity of Marks.—Trade mark con- 
.” and heads of goat and sheep facing 


Jurisdiction of Court——United States Court 
acquires no jurisdiction of action for unfair competition between citizens of 
same State by joining such action to trade mark or copyright infringement 
suit.—William Faehndrich, Inc., v. Wheeler Riddle Cheese Co. Inc. 
Court for the Eastern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1450, Col. 


Infringement of Label.—Test of copyright label infringe- 
ment is not visual comparison but mental comparison, whether defendant’s 
label would mislead ordinary prudent purchaser into buying defendant’s 
goods for those of the plaintiff—William Faghndrich, Inc., v. 
(District Court for the Eastern District of New 
York).—Yearly Index Page 1450, Col. 2 (Volume IV). August 19, 1929. 


Infringement.—Label copyright. 32615 is not in- 


men’s coats, vests, pants, and overcoats, | 
and notes ownership of registrations No. | 


(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 
August 19, 1929. 


(District 


Wheeler 


heads, uses different monogram, ar- 


(District Court for the 


| sorbed grease from 


| 130566, issued April 27, 1920; No. 131225, | 
issued May 4, 1920, and No. 160277, is- 
;}sued October 27, 1922, for such marks 
upon the above’ specified gocds. 

Both parties have taken testimony, 
and it is satisfactorily established that 
the opposer has continuously used its 


Forbidden on Similar Goods. 


Co. Opposition No. 8512, First As- 
SISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. | 


N AFFIRMING the decision of the| 
Examiner of Interferences sustaining 
the opposition to the use of the nota-| 
tion “Fashion Park” on men’s underwear | 


missioner holds that men’s underwear 
and nightwear—namely, union suits, | 
drawers, nightshirts and pajamas—| 
made of woven textiles are goods of the | 
sam@ descriptive properties as men’s | 


|coats, vests, pants and overcoats, | 


Appeal from the examiner of inter- 
ferences. Clarence G. Campbell 
Fashion Park, Inc.; S. George Tate for 
Sextion Mfg. Co. : 

The full text of the opinion of ,First | 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: | 

This case comes on for review, on ap-| 
peal of the applicant, Sexton Manufac- | 
turing Company, of the decision of the| 
examiner of trade mark interferences | 
sustaining the opposition of Fashion| 
Park, Incorporated, and adjudging the| 
applicant not entitled to the registration | 
for which it has applied. 

The applicant seeks registration of the 
notation “Fashion Park” used upon men’s | 
underwear and nightwear—namely, union 
suits, drawers, nightshirts and pajamas 
made of woven textiles. 


| 
for | 


The opposer sets up adoption and use 


lof identically the same mark, “Fashion 


| Park,” also “Fashion Park Clothes,” and 
|“Tailored at Fashion Park,’ used upon 


chased or used other than for motor ve- 
hicles, as aforesaid; provided that applica- 
tions fer refunds 2s provided herein ¢€nust 
be filed with the State treasurer within 90 
days from the date of purchase or invoice. 
(Italics supplied.) ‘ 

From the foregoing, it appears that 
the purpose of the law is to levy a license 





tax for the use of the public highways 


presenting to the State treasurer a state- | of the State, and that the tax is imposed 


ment accempanied by the original invoices | 


showing such purchases, which state 
shall set forth the 


ent 
total amount of such 


upon the consumers of the motor fuel 
who purchase it from the dealers. Ac- 


fuel so purchased and used by such con- | cordingly, it is held that the tax is de- 


sumer other than in motor vehicles op- 


ductible in the income tax returns of the 


erated or intended to be operated upon|consumers of motor fuel who pay the 


any of the public highways of this State 
and the said State treasurer, upon the pre- 
sentation of such statement and vouchers, 
shall cause to be repaid to such consumer, 


from the taxes collected on motor vehicle | consumers, it can not be deducted sep- 
fuels, the said taxes paid on fuels pur- |arately as a tax, 


| tax and to whom it is not refunded. How- 
ever, if the tax is added to or made a 
part of the business expenses of such 


Sexton Mrc.|™ark in trade upon its goods from a 
¢ | period many years preceding the earliest 
date alleged by the applicant; that the 
opposer has conducted a. large business 
under its mark in substantially all parts 
}of this country and is, consequently, in 


asset of its business. 


|doubt, it must be resolved against the 


| against the contentions of the applicant. 


| ent from outergarments and no one would 





{ 


possession of a valuable good will as an 


Under these conditions, if there is 


newe 
rule, 


omer in accordance with the usual 


Similarity of Goods, 


Since the opposer was long prior in the | 
field and the marks ‘are substantially 
identical, the only question here to be 
considered is whether the goods upon 
which the applicant uses its mark pos- 
sess the same descriptive properties as 
the goods of the opposer. 

It is deemed the construction. or in- 
terpretation placed upon these terms, 
“same lescriptive properties,” in the 
cases of E-Z Waist Company'v. Reliance 
Manufacturing Company, 311 O. G. 709, 
52 App. D. C. 291; H. Wolf & Sons v. 
Lord & Taylor, 202 O. G. 632, 41 App. 
D. C. 514; R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., v. 
H. W. Carter & Sons, 350 O. G. 470, 56 
App. D. C. 249, and Kassman & Kessner, 
Inc., v. Rosenberg Bros. Co., 346 O. G. 
257, 56 App. D. C. 109, are conclusive 


While the fact has not been overlooked 
that undergarments are generally differ- 


confuse a garment of one class with one 
of the other, yet it is deemed quite prob- 
able confusion of origin would result if 
this identical mark appeared upon both 
kinds of goods in the same market. 
Confusion Is Anticipated. 

Both kinds of goods are quite gener- 
ally sold in the same stores, over the 
same counters, and to the same class of 
customers. The purchaser of an outer- 
garment. bearing the oppdser’s mark 
upon it, who found the garment satis- 
factory would be quite likely, on seeing 
this same mark upon an undergarment, 
to think the latter had the same origin 
and would give the same satisfactory 
service as the outergarment. 

The decision of the examiner of inter- 
ferences sustaining the opposition and 





adjudging the applicant not entitled to| 
the registration for which it has applied | 
is affirmed. 

August 9, 1929. 
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Patent for Preparing Fried Potato Chips 
Held to Be Infringed by Similar Process 


Court Rules That Pioneer in Improving Quality of Product 
Is Entitled to Protection. 


WALTER O. SNELLING, PLAINTIFF, V. 

*DERNELL Potato Propucts Co. Dts- 

TRICT COURT FOR THE WESTERN DIs- 

TRICT OF NEW YORK. 

HE District Court. for the Western 

District of New York, in-the opinion 
herein, holds that the defendant’s pat- 
ented process of degieasing fried potato 
chips by means of the rotary motion 
of a centrifugal machine, infringes the 
plaintiff’s patent for degreasing, de- 
scribed by the use of a solvent and re- 
moving the solvent under subatmospheric 
pressure. 

The plaintiff’s patent is not anticipated 
or limited to the total extraction of 
grease where the plaintiff was the first 
to improve potato chips making them 
more easily preserved and more palatable 
by the extratcion of a proper portion 
of the grease, the Court adds. 

Even though the defendant has a pat- 
ent, the Court adds, to impair, alter or 
modify the function of plaintiff’s process, 
though considered more advantageous, 
does not avoid infringement when the 
principle of plaintiff’s mode of treatment 
producing the result is substantially the 
same, 

John S. Powers for the plaintiff; Bray- 
ton G. Richards (Henry B. Staples of 
counsel) for the defendant. 

The full text of the opinion of Dis- 
trict Judge Hazel follows: 

The patent in suit, No. 1199134, is- 
sued on September 26th, 1916, to Walter 
O. Snelling, relates to a process for pre- 
paring a food product and to the article. 


| In the instant case we are concerned with | 


potato chips, the main purpose of the 
patent being to remove or !essen rancid- 


|ity or a disagreeable after-taste from 
| consumption, 


S This he accomplished, fol- 
lowing experimentation, by using an 


|}amount of desired fat or oil in frying 
| the potato chips and then degreasing or 


removing the fat or grease necessarily 
used in producing the article. In its 
production the inventor first sliced the 
potatoes and then cooked them in suit- 
able hot fat or oil vapors to put them 
in dry condition, following this step by 
drawing off the oil or grease. 


Absorbed Grease 


Was Extracted 

By this process, the specification de- 
clares, wholly new properties were im- 
parted to the potato chips. The pre- 
ferred method was to use a volatile sol- 


| vent, such as ether and alcohol, and sug- 


gested that a better result would be ob- 
tained by using butane, pentane or pe- 


| troleum ether (which would not impart 


a taste to the food) to extract the ab- 
the fried potato 


slices. He preferred to treat the cooked 


jand drained potato slices with a hot, 


volatile solvent “until they are substan- 
tially degreased,” and finally remove the 


| solvent by warming the slices under sub- 


atmospheric pressure. It is also stated 
in the description that the process con- 


| sists essentially in subjecting a cooked, 


dry food to the treatment, leaving it 
“entirely free from fat.” 

The last quoted language is not to 
be considered, in my opinion, as a lim- 
itation to a process for removing all 
the absorbed grease until the potato 
chips are entirely free from fat, since, 
I think the claims in issue, read in the 
light of the description, may fairly be 


| construed in this particular as describ- 
|ing the maximum capacity of the pat- 
| entee’s process to which draining the fat 
| may be carried. 


_ The paragraph using 
the word “essentially,” and leaving the 
product free from fat, upon reading it 


| with the more specific paragraph begin- 


ning at line 42 of the description, indi- 


|cates that the inventor gave separate 


illustrations, one treating of a method 
for extraction of all excess fat, and the 
other for substantially degreasing it, fol- 
lowed by warming the slices under sub- 


| atmospheric pressure. 


Patentee Did Not 


Impose Limitations 

It seems to me quite natural to as- 
sume that the patentee conveyed the 
thought to the skilled in the art, that 
if the fat is entirely removed a more | 
stable or superior article will result, but | 
the article would still have desired pal-| 
atability upon extracting the excess) 
grease in part, that is, in such quantity | 
as would attain a favorable result. In- 
deed, the specification states that, owing 
to the wide range of modification of | 
which his invention is capable, the pat-| 
entee does not wish to be understood as | 
imposing limitations on his invention, | 
unless indicated in the appended claims. | 
It apparently became simply a matter | 
of selection as to whether all the fat was 
to be drained, or drained in degree only, 
and as desired to achieve a satisfactory 
result. There is evidence tending to 
show that the word “degreasing” or “de- 
greased” used in the patent connotes, 
in the chemical art, both total extrac- 
tion and a substantial degree of extrac- 
tion. Such variations in terminology are 
generally accepted in construing a pat- 
ent in the absence of definite limitations 
appearing therein. 

The main defenses are non-infringe- | 
ment and lack of utility. The -patent| 
has 14 claims, including process and ar- 
ticle, but claims 2, 3, 10 and 138 only 
are in issue. It will suffice to reproduce | 
the broad claim 2, claim 3, and article 
claim 10. 

“2. The process of preparing food 
products that comprises subjecting a 
starchy food material to the action of 
a hot oleaginous fluid and subsequently 
degreasing the said :naterial.” : 

“3. The process of preparing food | 
products that comprises subjecting po- 
tato to the action of a hot oleaginous 
fluid and subsequently degreasing the 
said potato.” 

“10. As a new article of manufacture, 
a starchy food product cooked with olea- 
ginous material but substantially free 
therefrom,” 

To fry potato chips, of course, is not 
claimed to have been a new and novel 
thing to do for cook book recipes in evi- 
dence disclose taking the fat from fried, 
sliced potatoes; and it is even stated in 
one of the old publications that all the 
fat is drawn from the cut pieces. Such 
drawing off, however, I find, was superfi- 
cial, and consisted in the removal of the 
surface fat without extracting the fat 
from the tissues of the slices in the cook- 
ing operation. The prior publications 
are neither anticipatory nor of limiting 
significance. It was shown that the 
amount of fat extracted from the fried 
potato flakes, in practicing the process 
in suit, is about 40 per cent, while by the 
old housewife method of frying sliced 





potato pieces generally a percentage of 
about 39.4 was retained. Concededly no 


one, prior to the patentee, had conceived 
extracting from food material or the 
product in controversy, all the absorbed 
fatty substance, or extracting it in a 
substantial amount to enable preserva- 
tion without rancidity for a lengthy 
period. 

The mere fact that the patentee has 
not marketed the described product or 
has not actually used the process, does 
not deprive him of protection for its dis- 
covery, since its operative usefulness is 
apparent upon inspection of the patent 
and claims; and the skilled workman 
would have no difficulty in producing the 
articles on examining the specification. 
U. S. Fastener Co. v. Bradley, 149 Fed. 
224. Moreover, as stated presently, a 
defendant’s substantial use of a patented 
process for making its product is, as 
Judge Augustus Hand said in Smokador, 
etc. v. Tubular Products Co. 31 Fed. 
(2nd) 256, a tribute to the value of the 
invention. This is especially true in the 
instant case where the defendant is 
shown to have paid one Moore, its secre- 
tary, who had procured from plaintiff a 
license (Ex. 15), which was abandoned, a 
substantial sum of money on assignment 
to it of the Moore invention under which 
it is asserted that defendant makes its 
article. It appears that Moore has sev- 
ered his connection with defendant since 
obtaining the license on November 7, 
1918, and his present residence is un- 
known; and that plaintiff was unaware 
until 1923, that defendant manufactured 
its potato chips under the Moore im- 
provement patent. Although there is no 
direct evidence that the licensee, Moore, 
was the same person who, from June, 
1917, to October, 1918, was defendant’s 
| secretary, but since his application for 
patent was pending during this period, 
|his identity will be assumed. The util- 
ity of the patent is fully substantiated 
by the proofs. 

As to infringement, defendant con- 
tends that its product, the infringing 
product “Golden Crisp” is made in the 
manner described in Moore’s patent, No. 
1265236, namely,' cooking the slices in 
grease and then subjecting the recep- 
tacle in which they are contained to 
treatment in a centrifugal machine of 
rotary motion for removing the major 
portion of the grease from the product. 
It is argued that infringement is avoided 
in that the surface fat only is drained, 
leaving the absorbed fat in the chips; 
|and that rancidity is prevented, not by, 
| the rotary action of its machine, but by 
| the character of the grease used. But of 
;this I am unconvinced. Plaintiff has 
|clearly shown that by the use of the 
| centrifugal machine, surface and excess 
| grease is removed, including a percent- 
age of grease lodged or absorbed in the 
|tissue of the potato flakes. I do not 
| doubt but that the term “excess grease,” 
|; as used in the Moore patent, refers to an 
}amount beyond the normal amount that 
such a potato product is expected to con- 
tain or retain after the frying operation. 
| The scope of the claims, construed in 
|the light of the fact that Snelling was 
the first to improve potato chips, making 
them more easily preserved and more 
palatable by extracting either all the 
absorbed grease or a proper degree of 
the whole to achieve the result of the in- 
vention, is such that reasonable applica- 
tion of equivalency should not be denied. 
The invention was new and novel and is 
| entitled to protection. Defendant’s presi- 
dent admitted that by his treatment with 
| the rotary machine and heated air, he is 
jable to extract more or less of the fat; 
that the amount taken from the product 
|is simply a matter of degree; while de- 
fendant’s expert Fowler also testified 
that the solvent extraction method of 
plaintiff, within a certain range, regu- 
lates the quantity -of grease removed. 
Dr. Snelling’s evidence also shows that 
| experimentation with the rotary machine 
|on potato chips bought in the open mar- 
ket (not defendant’s chips) disclose a 
wide variation in the amount of fat ex- 
tracted. (See Exs. 17 and 18, and Exs. 
16-17 similar experiments under the 
Moore patent showing maximum extrac- 


| 
| 








| 
| 


tion of fat range, from a minimum per- 
centage to approximately 50 per cent. 


Experiment in court, using a laboratory 
machine, showed extraction of 18 per 
cent on potato chips by use of defend- 


ant’s treatment.) Numerous other tests 


were given but no useful purpose will 
be served in setting out the comparative 
results. 


Plaintiff's Patent Held 
To Have Been Infringed 


There is, in my opinion, no limitation 
contained in the patent in suit as to the 
kind of volatile substance usable for ex- 
tracting the grease, and I find that plain- 
tiff’s product is edible without objection- 
able taste; and, moreover, that the cen- 
tifugal method of extracting the fat used 
by defendant is equivalent to the process 
described in the patent in suit; and de- 
fendant’s use of an oil to insure keping 
the product for a long time without its 
becoming rancid is immaterial. To. thus 
impair, alter, or modify the function of 
plaintiff’s process, even though it were 
to be considered as more advantageous, 
does not avoid infringement, since the 
principle of plaintiff’s mode of treatment 
producing the result is substantially the 
same. General Electric Co .v. Alexander, 
280 Fed. 855; Tilghman v. Proctor, 102 
U. S. 707. It makes no difference that 
defendant’s use of the rotary machine 
was under a patent duly granted. Its 
function achieved the same result as was 
obtained by the Snelling patent, which, 
in view of the fact that extracting the 
absorbed fat was a new departure, could 
not be used without a license from him. 
In this connection it is also to be noted 
that, even though the patentee was un- 
aware of all the advantages of his dis- 
covery, he is not to be deprived thereof 
by infringing modifications retaining 
substantially the same method and ae- 
complishing the same result: , 

My conclusion is that plaintiff’s pat- 
ent is valid and infringed by defendant’s 
method of producing the food product in 
question. Plaintiff may have a decree 
with costs. 

July 2, 1929. 
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Comparative analysis of receipt 


of business August 15, as made public August 17. 


Corresponding Corresponding 
Period é aor aie 

RECEIPTS. This Month. Last Year Fiscal Yr.1930, Fiscal Yr. , | 
Customs ...... Boas sdies $26,024,871,.32 $24,966,567.45 $78,169,228.80 $69,557,350.75 
Income tax ....... eaves -:9,826,241.13 14,390,668.29 44,209,794.55 46,993,956.85 | 
Misc. internal revenue. . 25,616,695.68 25,618,491.80 80,211,595.53 75,619,771.05 | 

Foreign obligations— 
Principal «......+.++++ Ed. canes {TER aes ch 25,000.00 S..es ate he 
Interest .....-..eeeeeee 10,000,000.00 10,000,000.00 10,019,359.57 10,019,355 5 
Railroad securities..... ° 73,593.67 51,278.43 327,565.92 716,807.56 
IO ck avec causedaeh BEN b sees sens 272,838.14 72,482.64 | 
Trust fund ate , a 

appropriat: for in- iv 

Seteont) we eb'e oe dae 2,326,837.37 2,573 ,966.66 8,838,535.29 8,386,150.99 
Proceeds sale of surplus ; 

URES: 002 tree e o> 1,787,413.11 555,933.37 2,211,838.81 2,230,496.39 


1,043,770.66 
6,459,676.00 


Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
Other miscellaneous.... 


Total ordinary..... 82,659,098.94 


Excess of expenditures.. 


EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures... 


*Interest on, public debt 1,987,476.46 


7. customs ....... 849,148.23 
tefund interna] revenue 4,419,847.47 
WEE GONCIONGY ssoscs iis bcccwéteee 
Panama Canal......... . 618,570.19 
Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
Railroads. ........cccesee ¥102,498.50 
War Finance Corp...... 42,782.58 
Shipping Board ....... 1,357,289.85 
Alien property funds... 57,348.72 
Adj. service cert. fund.. 33,038.84 


tCivil-service ret. fund .. 
Invest. of trust funds— 


$573,264.19 


United States Treasury Statement 


86,536,790.69 
$45,392,189.21 $87,508,843.98 


$117,075,276.29 $107,022,886.47 


10,000,000.00 


Avurnonizen STaTexeNTS ONLY ARE PreseNtep Herern, Berna 


By THe Unitep States DaILy 


s and expenditures at the close | 


3,004,325.69 
24,794,635.65 


3,353,588.35 
24,493,199.38 


252,132,544.34 


1,424,311.14 
6,955,573.55 





225,743,659.17 





$298,337,481.08 
20,026,153.46 
2,600,503.75 
16,523,201.46 


1,649,567.90 





2,659,531.21 
823,560.94 
9,641,253.25 


506,163.10 


241,395,337.14 | 


2,531,434.05 | 
18,592,656.43 | 
10,000,000.00 | 
1,107,605.56 | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, AUGUST 19, 1929 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 





+23,590.65 68,602.12 415,705.33 
$44,221.73 724,495.55 ¥149,170.49 | 
101,207.26" 4,474,517.81 1,859,960.30 
477,326.49 603,951.78 467,809.08 | 
+139,334.60 431,617.00 130,805.22 





$335,363.73 20,094,361.39 19,704,632.52 
2,573,966.66 6 
187,876.45 
197,600.00 

72,636.88 








$373,996,750.26 


263 ~ $358,824,897.06 





$40,782,250.00 103,864,950.00 
14,000.00 
503.25 





Govt. Life Insurance... 2,102,730.92 
D.C. Teachers’ Retirem't 224,106.45 . 
tFor. Service Retirement ............. «=: 
Gem. BH. R. Comfimgemt.0  n.ccsccccsses « 
Total ordinary..... + $128,046,288.15 $1 
Sinking fund. .......0 bieiew «dete ae 
Rec. for estate taxes... $5,000.00 . 
Prorteltures, Sifts, Cth... cccvcseccsver 
TORO, SeWes cesacess $5,000.00 $ 


40,782,250.00 $103,879,453.25 $93,840,300.00 





Total expenditures. $128,051,288.15 $1 





74,045,634.67 $477,876,203.51 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included, 
“The ‘Tous fon the month include $19,689.78 and for: the fiscal year 1930 to date 


$65,038.02 accrued discount on war-savings 
corresponding periods last year, 
+Excess of credits (deduct). 

eign Service retirement fund were i . 
maturing June 30, 1934. In addition, intere 


ment and disability fund due June 30, of $3,482,257.538, 
$117,742.47, aggregating $3,600,000, were likewise 
issues, making the total invested on this account $24,100,000. 
July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service ar 
aggregated $182,000, making the total investment on that account $398,000. 


4bie on 


the figures include $42,067.57 and $101,285.: 
tThe amount of the appropriations a re = 
20,5 » civil service retirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the For- | 
a teeviws settee nvested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes 
st on investments in the civil service retire- | 
together with a cash balance of | 


certificates of matured series, and for the 
33, respectively. 
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retirement and disability fund 


in working cash balance account for any difference in amounts charged above. 


List of Trade Opportunities Abroad 


Compiled by Commerce Department 


Continued Increase in Inqu 


iries for American Products 


Said to Show Predominance of Nation in Markets. 


[Continued f 


and varnishes, 40305, Bombay, India (a 
and p); rosin, turpentine, and linseed 
oil, 40301, Trieste, Italy (a); rosin and 
turpentine, 40338, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); solvents, coal tar products, and in- 
dustrial chemical specialties, 40289, Vi- 
enna, Austria (a); wax, polishing, floor, 
40288, Neuchatel, Switzerland (p). _ 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 

Cosmetics and shampoos, 40310, Ber- 
lin, Germany (a); drugs, crude, 40301, 
Trieste, Italy (a); medicines, prepared, 
and pharmaceuticals, 40401, Bombay, 
India (a and p); medicines, prepared, and 
hat preparations, 40505, Bombay, In- 
dia (a and p). 
Electrical Appliances: 

Batteries, .storage,., 40278, Havana, 
Cuba (p); 40305, Bombay, India (a and 
p); 40292, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 


battery tools, automobile, 40345, Milan, | 


Italy (a); drills, electrical, 40294, Zurich, 
Switzerland (a); household electrical 
equipment, 40291, Saigon, Indo-China (a 
and p); motors, repulsion induction, and 
split phase, 40297, Montreal, Canada 
(a); motors and. controls, 40287, Van- 
couver, Canada (a); radio apparatus, 
40296, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); 40406, 
Malmo, Sweden (a and p); refrigerators, 
electrical, 40295, Berlin, Germany (a); 
refrigerators, household, electrical, 
40291, Saigon, Indo-China, (a and p); tel- 
evision apparatus, 40407, Milan, Italy, 
(a); ultra-violet ray outfits, 40293, 
Calais, France (a); wiring supplies, elec- 
trical, 40401, Bombay, India (a and p). 
Feedstuffs: 

Barley, rice, wheat and oat waste, 
fish meal, meat meal, and other oil-mill 
products, 40324, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
feedstuffs, all kinds, especially oil cakes, 
40322, Hamburg, Germany (a). 
Foodstuffs: 3 
é Baking powder, 40312, Barranquilla, 
Colombia (a); biscuits and chocolates, 
40305, Bombay, India (a and p); canned 
corned beef, 40340, Cairo, Egypt (a); 
canned foods, 40298, Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia (a); canned foods, 40305, Bom- 
bay, India (a and p); canned foods, es- 
pecially salmon and sardines, 40312, Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia (a); canned fruit, 
40302, Cairo, Egypt (a and p); 40309, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); 40311, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); 40308, Hamburg, 


Germany (a); canned red salmon, 40318, | 


Funchal, Madeira (a and p); canned sal- 
mon, pilchards. herrings, etc. 40315, 
Sydney, Australia (p); canned sardines 
in tomato sauce, and salmon, 40306, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); cocoa, 
breakfast, 40301, Trieste, Italy (a); fats, 


animal, and tallow, 40307, Vienna, Aus- | 


tria (a); fish (dried codfish), 40306, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); flour, 
40298, Barranquilla, Colombia (a); 


40339, Vienna, Austria (a); flour, best 
quality, for bakery, 40316, Shanghai, 
China (p); flour, soft wheat, 40312, 40313, 
Barranquilla, Colombia (a); fruit (ap- 
ples, pears, oranges, ete.) , 40319, Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands (p); fruit, dried (apri- 
cots, peaches, apples, etc.) , 40306, Buenos 

ires, Argentina (a); fruit, dried, 40309, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); fruit) 
(raisins), 40311, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(a); fruit. preserved, for confectionery 
industry, 40303, Hamburg. Germany (a); 
lard, 40299, La Guaira, Venezuela (a); 
dard, 40313, Barranquilla, Colombia (a); 
meats (extra India mess beef), 40307, 
Vienna, Austria (a); oats, rolled, pack- 


aged, 40312, Barranquilla, Colombia (a); | 


oil, soya beun, edible, 40300, Bridgtown, 
Barbados (a); rice, 40298, Barranquilla, 
Colombia (a); 40312, Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia (a); 40313, Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia (a); 40323, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); 40339, Vienna, Austria (a); seeds, 
alfalfa and alfilerilla, 40320, Tampico, 
Mexico (p). 

Iron, Steel, Hardware: 

Bridge spans, railway, 40341, Monte- 
video, ‘Uruguay (p); cutlery, 40305, 
Bombay, India (a and p); faucets, not 
requiring washers, 40314, Cape Town, 
South Africa (a and p); ferro alloys, 


dried | 


rom Page 5.) 

140331, Vancouver, Canada (a); hardware, 
| refrigerator cabinets, 40399, Purmerend, 
|Netherlands (p); jointings, steam pipe, 


| 40332, Brussels, Belgium (a); pipes and | 


tubes, steel, stainless, 40333, Helsingfors, 


| Finland (a); rails and accessories, rail- | 
way, 200,000 meters, 40341, Montevideo, | 
electric, | 
(Pp); | 


| Uruguay (p); razors, safety, 


| 40327, The Hague, Netherlands 
| Saws and blades, for hack saws, 40351, 
| Vancouver, Canada (a); screens, mesh, 


| copper or bronze, for fuel oil, 40328, Van- | 


| couver, Canada (p); steel doors for office 
| buildings, 40334, Oslo, Norway (a); steel 
|plate scrap, 40330, Osaka, Japan (p); 


| stoves and burners, oil, household, 40409, | 


| Melbourne, Australia (a and p); tinplate, 


| 40329, Naples, Italy (a); wire, barbed, | j 
. , | printing felt, with oil cloth base, 40375, | 


| 40313, Barranquilla, Colombia (a). 
| Leather: 

Boot and shoe leather, 40381, Frank- 
fort, Germany (a); leather, 40358, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil (a); linings, split, wash- 
jable, 40359, Athens, Greeée (a); patent, 
|box calf, glazed kid, morocco, and croco- 
\dile leathers, 40359¢ Athens, Greece (a); 
|patent, side patent, calf, goat, kid, and 
|side upper leathers, 40351, Rio de Ja- 
ineiro, Brazil (a); patent and side upper 
leathers, 40348, Cairo, Egypt (a and p); 
|quebracho extract, 40349, Vienna, Aus- 
ltria (p); sheenskins, calf skins, and 
leream colored horsehides, 40350, Mon- 
ltreal, Canada (a); upholstery leather, 
| 40382, Oslo, Norway (a). 

Lumber and Products: 

Barrels, boxes, and baskets, 40356, Mi- 


llan, Italy (a and p); cedar, port oxford, | 


|sheets, 40362, Durban, South Africa (p); 
‘cork for insulation, 40358, Unley, Aus- 
itralia (a and p); plywood, best quality, 
140357, Genoa, Italy (a); sitka spruce, 


jhemlock, redwood, pine and white pine, | 


40354, Montevideo, Uruguay (a). 
| Machinery: 


Boiler scale removing apparatus, 40345, | 


|Hamburg, Germany (a or p); cask wash- 
jing machines, automatic, 40364, The 
|Hague, Netherlands (a); cigar and che- 
| root manufacturing machinery, 40362. 
| Durban, South Africa (p); coal mine ma- 
|chinery, secondhand, 40342, 
Canada (p); construction machinery, 
| 40287, Vancouver, Canada (a); cutting 
and welding equipment, 40543, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a or p); filters, air 
| and dust, 40328, Vancouver, Canada (a); 
| fruit and vegetable grading and packing 
|machines, tools and_ utensils, 
| Milan, Italy (a and p); hoisting machin- 
|ery, portable and stationary air com- 
|pressors, and jaw and gyratory rock 
|crushers, 40367, Toronto, Canada (a); 
| hosiery-knitting machines, 
|types, 40411, Kilmarnock, Scotland (a 
land p); lumber mill machinery and 
equipment, 40287, Vancouver, Canada (a). 
| Machinery for making tin containers 
\for lard, and for packing and sealing 
| bulk lard in. cans, 40414, Piedras Negras, 
|Mexico (p); metal-working machinery, 
|automatic, for making plumbers’ brass 
| fittings, etc., 40415, Doncaster, England 
(p); motors, gasoline or kerosene, 40413, 
|Rosario, Argentina (p); motors, station- 
ary and marine, 10 to 200 horsepower, 
|40291, Saigon, Indo-China (a and p); 
|nail-driving machine, for use on trunks, 
| 40344, Milan, Italy, (a or p); oil cracking 
|mill machinery, 40363, Genoa, Italy (a); 
rayon spinning and knitting machines, 
40366, Berlin, Germany (a); rice truers, 
\for grading rice, 3, 40361, Vancouver, 
Canada (p); Spinning ring travellers, for 
jcotton spinning, 40360, Maennedorf, 
Switzerland (a or p); wooden heels, wo- 
men’s manufacturing machinery and 
equipment, 40412, Guadalajara, Mexico 
(p); trucks, platform and warehouse, 
|gasoline, 40365, Breslau, Germany (a). 
Minerals: 

Asbestos packing, 40332, Brussels, Bel- 
gium (a); Cement, 40298, Barranquilla, 
Colombia (a); Coa!, gas, 40321, Genoa, 
Italy (a); metal ingot, white, for lining 





8,125,637.66 | 


$93,829,800.00 


$452,665,197.06 


invested in the special Treasury note | 
Also, other amounts avail- | 


Variations 


jand clear spruce lumber, 40355, Glasgow, | 
|Seotland (a); cedarwood in shooks and | 


Calgary, | 


40356, | 


specialized | 


The present scrics deals with 
search. 


| 
| 
| 


general classes: 


in reply to specific inquiries; and, second, reports pub- 
lished on matters of general interest. 
The first class includes test reports, and replies to 


inquiries in the form of personal visits, telephone calls, 
A vast amount of information, covering 


and letters. 


every phase of the Bureau’s work, is made available 


each year in this manner. 


For instance, the number of tests for the public 
completed during the last fiscal year numbered 51,152 
and ranged all the way from clinical thermometers to 
Such test reports and certificates are 


clay products. 


* the course of a year to obtain advice concerning 
properties of materials, the suitability of products and 
devices for various kinds of service, and to discuss 


Probably some of the best service the Bureau has 
rendered has taken the form of information given to 


visitors. Undoubtedly a great deal 


phone. Even in the case of such 


| fruit packing, paper bags, plates, tags,|bery, France (p); stationery and fancg |May 18 to Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 
labels, etc., 40356, Milan, Italy (a and p);| goods, 40398, Jullundur City, India (a); | "evoked. 


|cellophane and yiscose wrapping paper, 
| 40374, Dresden, Germany (a); fiber 
| board, 40373, Johannesburg, South Af- 
rica (a); graph trade machines and 
| equipment, especially for offset printing, 
as well’ as rubber printing cloth and 


| Hamburg, Germany (a); lithographical 
| paper box covers, etc., 40371, Winnipeg, 
;}Canada (a); newspapers, overissue, 
| 40305, Bombay, India (a and p); paper 
|milk bottle manufacturing machines, 
40370, The Hague, Netherlands, (a or p); 
parchment paper, lampshade, noncrack- 
| able, 40369, Shanghai, China, (p); print- 
ing presses, for three-color printing in 
ene movement, 40400, Bremen, Germany, 

(p); printing presses, job, automatic, 
40368, Rome, Italy (a & p); writing, 
white and colored printings, bank, bond, 
jand art papers, 40372, Wellington, New 
Zealand (a). 

Petroleum and Products: 

Fuel oil, bunker, for cracking, 40363, 
Genoa, Italy (a); kerosene, in 5-gallon 
cans, 40326, Bridgetown, Barbados (a); 
paraffin, 40288, Neuchatel, Switzerland 
(p); 40335, Genoa, Italy, (a); 40338, 
| Hamburg, Germany (a). 
| Rubber Goods: 

Aprons, rubberized, full size, women’s 
| 40416, Hamilton, Canada (p); bathing 
}eaps, shoes, etc., 40379, Amsterdam, 
| Netherlands (a);  galoshes, 40394, 
Vienna, Austria (a); heels and soles for 
{boot and shoe industries, 40381, Frank- 
fort, Germany (a); overshoes, galoshes, 
;}and snow shoes, medium priced, 40380, 
| Berlin, Germany (a); patching, rubber, 
for tires and casings, 40345, Milan, Italy 


| (a and p); shoes, canvas, with rubber | 


| soles, high and low cut, 40377, Mayaguez, 
P. R. (p); tires, automobile, 


mals, inflatable, 40378, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (p). 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 
Findings, boot and shoe, 40881, Frank- 
fort, Germany (a); footwear, 40305, 
Bombay, India (a and p); glove§, leather 
sport shirts (windbreakers), and men’s 
belts, 40382, Berlin, Gernfany (a); shoe 
repairing accessories, 40383, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); shoes, canvas and leather, 
|}men’s, women’ and children’s, 40398, 
| Barranquilla, Colombia (a); trunk and 


suit case accessories and fittings, 40336, | 


| Milan, Italy (a). 
| Soaps: 

| Toilet 
j|many (a). 
Specialties: 

| Advertising novelties, luminous, 40384. 
Milan, Italy (p); baseball goods, and 
/equipment, tennis racket, and lacrosse 
|equipment, 40388, Sydney, Australia (a); 
| bicycles and accessories, 40398, Jullundur 
| City, India (a); bottles, nursing, babies’. 
40389, Panama City, Panama (a); china- 


soaps, 40310, Berlin, Ger- 


ware and porcelain, 40305, Bombay, India | 
(a and p); cigar labels, rings, tapes, etc., | 


40362, Durban, South Africa (p); clocks 
and watches, 40386, Suva, Fiji Islands 


(p); containers, miscellaneous, of glass, | 


terracotta, ete. for jellies and jams, 
' 40356, Milan, Italy (a and p); glassware, 
| household, 40389; Panama City (a); golf 
bags, 40385, Sydney, Australia (a and p); 
jewelry (cuff links), 40382, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); labels, for paper boxes, 40371, 
Winnipeg, Canada (a); pencils, lead, un- 
| printed; and automatic pencil sharpeners, 
| 40383, Nottingham, England (a or p); 
| pencils, lead, with erasers, 40389, Panama 
| City, Panama (a); phonographs, electric 





40325, Berlin, Germany (a); hardware,|piston bearings, 40345, Milan, Italy (a | pick-up, 40396, Leipzig, Germany (a. or 
builders’, 40410, Auckland. New Zealand|and p); ores and metals, nonferrous, p); phonographs, portable, 40397, Buenos 


(a and p); hardware. builders’ and shelf, 


40898, Montreal, Canada (a and p); 
hardware, builders’ and. upholsterers’, 
er 


| 40325, Berlin, Germany (a), 
|Paper and Paper Goods: ; 
| Cardboard, fiber, straw, etc., paper for 


Aires, Argentina (sole agency); sales 
j register, duplicating, 40345, Milan, Italy 
(a and p); skates, hockey, 40387, Cham- 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 


By Hugh G. Boutell, 


Chief of Information Section, Bureau of Standards. 


HE information given out , eau 
Standards as the result of its varied scientific 
and technical work may be divided into two 


First, information furnished 


furnished only to the party requesting the test, but 
the information secured is of value to the Bureau in 
keeping track of the quality of products and of recent 
developments in each particular field. 
points are always considered in deciding upon what 


| 

| classes of tests shall be performed. 

| * ca * 

WO or three thousand visitors call at the Bureau in 
new industrial developments. It is the Bureau’s policy 

to refer each visitor to the expert in the special field 

| in which he is interested. 


have been saved to the public by pointing out improved 
methods by which given results can be accomplished. 
The same applies to a less extent to inquiries by tele- 


important questions have often been decided on the 
| basis of information supplied by the Bureau. 


In general, however, the Bureau prefers and tries 


40376, | 
Funchal, Madeira (a and p); toy ani- | 









HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the ci 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. si 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 





Results of Research by Bureau of Standards 
Made Available to Public in Replies to Inquiries 


Topic 46—Industrial Research 


Second Article—How the Bureau of Standards Tells Its Story. 


the facts are defin 
Industrial Re- 


REPLIES to specific written inquiries are one of the 
most important ways in which the Bureau serves 


by the Bureau of 


pared on methods 


or four days. 


received from 200 


sets. Letter circul 


of such requests, 
In fact, these 


several sections. 


power of balloons. 
the Bureau, many 


of time and money 


informal requests, In the next 


the Informatio 
will tell how 
results of its r 
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tobacconist sundries, and fancy goods, | 
40317, Christchurch, New Zealand (a and | 
Pp); vending machines, automatic, for | 
+matches, cigars, cigarettes, and food- | 
stuffs, 40304, Stockholm, Sweden (a or p). | 
Textiles: 

Bathing suits, 40394, Vienna, Austria 
(a); bedspreads, satin, good quality, 
40391, Vancouver, Canada (a and »p);| 
clothing, Second-hand, 40365, Bombay, 
India (a and p); corsets and brassieres, 
40389, Panama City, Panama (a); cotton | 
|duck, 40393, Baghdad, Iraq (p); cotton) 
piece goods, 40296, Barranquilla, Colom-| 
bia (a); 40398, Jullundur City, India (a); | 
cotton piece goods and remnants, 40306, | 
Bombay, India (a and p); cotton print | 
goods, 40347, Athens, Greece (a); cotton | 
shirtings, 40394, Vienna, Austria (a); | 
cotton voiles, printed, 40401, Bombay, | 
|India (a and p); dry goods, 40394, Vi-| 
jenna, Austria (a); feathers, down, and| 
| kapok, 40405, Malmo, Sweden (a); floor | 
coverings, 40290, Warsaw, Poland (a);| 
hair, hogs, raw, 40390, Hamburg, Ger-| 


|many (p); hats, felt, 40305, Bombay, In-|s. §. Richmond. 
|dia (a and p); hosiery, 40305, Bombay, | 


| India (a and p); hosiery, cotton and silk, | 


of the Government 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 


facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey‘will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 


to arrange for a personal interview, or suggests that 
the inquiry take the form of a letter, in which all 


the public. Naturally, many of these questions are Ph. D.)—Bryn Mawr college, 1928.) 71} 
very similar, particularly when some special phase of ' a n Mawr, Pa., Bryn Maw ¥ cote, 
vad. wJ-lvoti 


scientific or technical work is much in the public eye. | caaste ‘ 
In these cases replies often take the form of mimeo- | Clarke, Maurice. 
graphed letter circulars, by which much time is saved. 


Thus, a few monthe ago, a letter circular was pre- | 


The entire supply of 200 copies was exhausted in three 


In the early days of radio broadcasting the Bureau 
information on the building of home-made receiving 


inquiries, several of which were later issued as regu- 
lar printed publications of the Bureau. 


ones necessitate the preparation of special letters often 
requiring considerable time, and the cooperation of 
Special filing and reference systems 
are used to insure the answering of such inquiries 
with the least possible delay. 


While considering the answering of inquiries by 
mail, those referred to the Bureau by the various | 
newspaper information services must not be forgotten. | 
About 2,500 of these are received each year and seem 
almost to cover the sum total of human knowledge, 
from the most durable paint for barns to the lifting 


on the basis of previous information, but the majority 
require special replies, which are often rather difficult 
to prepare, as technical language can not be used 


issue of August 20, Hugh G. Boutell, Chief of 


a. Reeves, Jr., Roy B. Stratton, Donald C. 
| Varian; Snsigns Frank Bruner, Clifford S. 












( YEARLY 
INDEX 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


| Bellarmino, Roberto Francesco Romolo, car. 
dinal, 1542-1621. The ascent of the mind 
to God by a ladder of things created, by 

. in the first English translation, by 
T. B., gent.: published at Doway, 1916; 
with an introduction by James Brodrick, 

. (The Orchard books. xvi.) 311 p. 


| 
| 
tizens to understand and use the fine 
| 
s. j 
| Londan, Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
; 1928, 29-15455 
| Berglund, Abraham. The tariff on iron and 
steel, by ... and Philip G. Wright. 240 | 
p. Washington, D. C., The Brookings in- 
| stitution, 1929, 29-15466 
| Bridges, Archibald. Sugar beet in France, 
Belgium, Holland and Germany, by .. . 


ons here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 





| and R. N. Dixey. 118 p., illus. Oxford, 
| The Clarendon press, 1928. 29-15336 
| Buxton, Mrs. Dorothy Frances (Jebb). The 
| challenge of bolshevism; a new social 
ideal. 95 p. London, G. Allen & Unwin, 
| 1928. 29-15351 
Buzurg ibn Shahriyar, al-Ram-Hurmuzi. The 
book of the marvels of India; from the 
Arabic by L. Marcel Devic. (The golden 
dragon library.) 163 p. London, G. Rout- 
1928. 29-15371 
| Byrne, Donn. ... Ireland; the rock whence 
| I was hewn; foreword by the Right 
| Honourable T, P. O'Connor. 146 p. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown, and co., 1929. 
29-153848 
The Pembroke plays, 
Marlowe canon. 


| ledge*& sons, 


itely set forth. 


ae %* * 


Clark, Eleanor Grace. 


a study in the (Thesis 


1451) 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 
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Fiction, books in’ for- 
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York, through England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Wales, Holland, Germany, Switzer+ 
land, and France, September-October 
1928. 206 p., illus. Binghamton, N. Y., 
Vail-Ballou press, 1929. 29-15456 


Goodyear tire & rubber co., Akron, 0. Good- 


Lawson, William Robert. 





Worship services for kin- | 
dergarten and primary children, by . . . | 
with foreword by the Rev. John W. | 
Suter, jr. 55 p. Milwaukee, Wis., More- 
of sound-proofing airplane cabins. house publishing co., 1929. 
typewriting. 363 p., 
Gregg publishing co., 


illus. 
1929. 


N.. ¥., The 


| 29-15461 
Deibler, Frederick Shipp. Principles of eco- 
nomics. Ist ed. 552 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill | 
book co., 1£29. 29-15342 | 

| Delta upsilon. Delta upsilon book of songs. 
“Seventh edition.” 191 p., illus. New | 
York city, Delta upsilon fraternity, 1929. 


to 400 letters per day requesting 
ars were prepared to answer these 


Similar cases 


exist in insulating materials for houses, antifreeze . 29-15344 
solutions for automobiles, mechanical refrigeration, ete. | Entwistle, Alfred Roland. The study of 
* * poetry, a literary supplement. (The 

LTHOUGH over 200 letter circulars are available os py. NOY T Nolan & Sons, 1928 >) 
for reply to inquiries by mail, nevertheless the bulk ; " "9915476 


and generally the more important Garland, Herbert. A bibliography of the 
writings of Sir James Matthew Barrie, 
bart., o. m. 146 p., illus. London, The 
Bokman’s journal, 1928. 29-15462 
|General eastern passenger agents associa- 
tion of New York. An account of the ed- 
ucational tour of the General eastern 
passenger agents association of New 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office | 


The Comptroller General of the 
| United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures mude by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
|  A-28083. (S) Advertising—Competitive 
Designs for medals. 
| tion of the Secretary of the Navy to solicit 
competitive designs for a service medal for 
| the Marine Corps, the person submitting the 
best design from an artistic standpoint, to 
|furnish suitable model and cast for the 
| preparation of dies, and to be paid therefor 
|@ fixed sum not to exceed $1,000, such sum 
to be in full consideration for all service 
jand rights in the design, model and medal. 
| A-10938, September 14, 1925; A-13559, April 


As in the case of direct requests to 
of these questions can be answered 





article, to be published in the 


n Section, Bureau of Standards, 
the Bureau makes known the 
esearch through publications, 


Lieut. (j. g.) Clifford M. Alford, ors. May 
27 modified. Carry out remainder ors., to 
Asiatic Sta. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Donald C. Beard, det. U. 
S. S. Eagle 35 about July 27; to c. f. o. 
U. S. S. Salt Lake City. 

Lieuts. (j. gs.) Ralph S. Clark, Isaac S. 


Cooper, Harry E. Day, William A. Deam, | 5, 1926. 5 Comp. Gen. 640 distinguished. 
John Eldridge, Jr., Alden D. Schwarz, Rob- | (Aug. 10, 1929.) 
ebrt S. Quackenbush, Jr., Paul H. Ramsey, A-28248. (S) Public Buildings—Bureau 


det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla., involving flying. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Gilbert R. Crowther, det. 
U. 8. S. S-11; to Subm. Div. 2. 
Lieut. (j. g.) John F. Delaney, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. about July 27; to 
U. S. S. Barry. , 


| of Yards and Docks. The appropriation 
“contingent, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
| 1930,” is not available for the erection of a 


| don, Conn., to be used for training personnel 
jin rescue breathing apparatus. 20 Comp. 
| Dec. 73; 8 Comp. Gen. 335; A-1876, July 15, 


. Lieut. (ji. g.) Orlin L, Livdahl, det. U. | 1924; A-8295, March 27, 1925; A-27133, May | 
&. S. Vestal about Aug. 1; to U. S. S. Hop- | 13, 1929; A-27492, June 19, 1929. (Aug. 10, 
<ins. : | 


3 : | 1929.) 

Lieut. (j. g.) William R. McCaleb, det. | 
Nay. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Ensign Leonard C. Chamberlin, det. U 
S. S. Omaha; to U. 8. S, Doyen. 

Ensign Albert J. Devany, det. U. S. S. 


A-27800. (S) 
eries, reduction in price. 


| accepted and even in the case of urgent pub- 


| Rochester; _to U. 8S, S. Cleveland. | lie necessity, the contractor should be noti- 
_ Ensign Curtis A. Myers, det. Nav. Air | fied of the deficiencies in deliveries and re- 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla. about July 27; to U.| quired to agree to a proper reduction in 
S. I 1 ; | price on account of the deficiencies. “Should 
Ensign George D. Sullivan, det. Nav. |the contractor fail to so agree, the deliv- 


Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about, July 27; | eries should be rejected and purchases made 


women’s and children’s, 40346, Stock-|to_U. S. S. Richmond. jin the open market with charge to the con- 


| holm, Sweden (a); hosiery, silk and mer-| 


| cerized, men’s, women’s and children’s, | 
| 40389, Panama City, Panama (a); jute| Navy Academy; 
|sacks, 40356, Milan, Italy (a and p);| i 


|linings, shoe, 40381, Frankfort, Ger-| 


| many (a); rayon goods, 40398, Jullundur | Station, 


| City, India (a); rayon print or novelty 
| goods, 40347, Athens, Greece (a); .rem- 
|nants, cotton, wool, silk, and yon, 





40397, 
agency); 
Colombia (a); 
Bombay, India (a and p); textile goods, 
' 40398, Jullundur City, India (a); towels, 
| bath, 40416, Hamilton, Canada (p); un-| 
|derwear (union suits), 40394, Vienna, | 
| Austria (a); yarn, cotton, 40395, Chem- | 
nitz, Germany (a). 
Tobacco: 

Cigareites and tobacco, 40317, Christ- 
church, New Zealand (a and p). 


Navy Orders 


| } 
| Comdr. Leigh M, Stewart, det, command 
1U. S. 8S. Ramapo; to Retg. Inspr. of South- 
| | 
1 


Buenos Aires, Argentina (sole| 





ern Rectg. Div., New Orleans, La, 
Comdr, Richard I. Conolly, 
Concord 


Lieut, ors. 


| July 24 revoked, Det. U. 8S. 8. 

labout Aug. 31; to command U. 8. 8S. Case. 
| Lieut. James G. Atkins, det, Nav. Air 
| Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

| Lieut. Guy W. Clark, det. Nav, Trng. 


|U, S. S. Henderson, 
Lieut. Duncan Curry, Jr., det. U. 8. 8. 


Cleveland about Aug. 1; to U. S. S. Roches- 
| ter. 
| Lieut. Volney C, Finch, det. V. F. Sad. 


1B, (U. S. S. Saratoga), Air Sads., Battle 
Fit. about Aug. 19; to sick leave 3 mos. 
}Ors. May 4 revoked, 


Lieut. Newton R. George, det. U. S. 8S. 
Henderson about Sept. 10; to asst. inspr., 


Bethlehem Shfpbldg. Corp., Quincy, Mass. 

Lieut. John M. Haines, det. Subm. Base, 
New London, Conn, about Aug. 17; to 
Subm. Div, 2. 

Lieut. Lisle Henifin, det. U. S. S, Hender- 
son about Sept. 12; to Nav. Air Sta., Hamp- 
ton Rds., Va. 

Lieut. Harold F. MacHugh, det. U. 8S. S. 
Rigel about July 30; to U. 8S. S. Henderson. 

Lieut, Frederick H. Ottaway, det. U. 8. 8S. 
Rigel about. Aug, 13; to U. S. 8. Vega. 

Lieut. Leonard C. Parker, uncompleted 
portion desp. ors. June 27 revoked; to duty 
os Off. in Chg.; Navy Retg. Sta., Cleveland, 
| Ohio. 


0 41,’ |_,1#eut. James F. Hays (M. C.), det. Nav 
| 40392, Vancouver, Canada (a and p) silk,|Hosp., Boston about Sept. 11 to Nav. Sta, 


P - Sta., | s 
cotton, and silk and cotton mixed crepe, | Guam. | for was abandoned, and the contractor was 


silk goods, 40298, Barranquilla, | 4: Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. about 
silk goods, art, 40305, | Sept. 25; to Asiatic Station. 


iSta., San Diego, Calif., about July 30; toll 


Ensign Delbert F. Williamson, det. U. | tractor and his surety of any excess costs. 


det, Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va.; to Asiatic | it is in the interest of the United States 


| to terminate a Government dredging con- 

tract, prior to completion of the work, and 
| enters into a supplemental agreement by the 
;terms of which the original contract was 
| terminated, the unfinished work contracted 


. Lieut. Robert M. Cachrane (M. C.), det. 
5th Regiment, 2nd Brigade, U. S. Marine, 
Nicaragua; to Nav. Hosp., Boston. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Edward EF, Evans (M. C.), |to be paid a stipulated amount to cover 
the work performed under the original con- 
tract, payment to the contractor in accord- 
ance with the terms of 
agreement is authorized. 
| A-28031. (S) 
; damages. Where advertisement for bids has 
|informed prospective bidders that time of 
| delivery woud be considered an important 
[zeecor in aa award ond 9 higher 
BRR ea . | bidder is awarded the contract because it 
ny tA a oe «a = proposes to make delivery within a shorter 
West Virginia; to Nav. R oe oe U. S. S. | period of time than the low bidder, and the 
D. Cc , Nav. Res, Lab., Bellevue, | contractor is delayed in delivery, there will 


Ch. Gun. Clarence L. Tibbals, uncom- 
pleted portion desp. ors. May 9 revoked. 
Det. U. S.'S. S-4; to U. S. S. Argonne, 

Ch. Pharm. Hubert E. Randolph, det. 
Subm. Base, Coco Solo, C. Z. about July 
30; to Marine Bks., Quantico, Va. 

Ch, Pay Clk Roe L. Flowers, det. U. 8. 
S. Mercy about Aug. 6: to temp duty 


(Aug. 12, 1929.) 


Rad. El. John D. Isbell, det. U. § 
Melvilie about Aug. 6: to Nev Res. = 
Bellevue, D. C. 


3 S. | portionate amount of the difference between 
to Nev. Res. Lab... the low bid and the accepted bid based on 
|the ratio between the number of day's de- 
|lay in making delivery to the difference in 
|time stated in the accepted figure. and the 
low figure. (Aug, 12, 1929.) 

A-28331. Transportation—Routes—Wash- 
| ington, D. C., to Salina, Kans.—Post Office 
Department. Shipment of postal cards 
routed by Springfield, Ill., and the Chicago, 
Springfield & St. Louis Railway under 
agreement effective December 18, 1928, to 





Army Orders 


Col. Edwin P. Wolfe, Med, 
for physical disability. 

Col. Osmun Latrobe, Cav., designated as 
| assistant executive officer of the national 
matches for 1929, | 

Lieut, Col, Elvid Hunt, Inf., from Manila,| 7 
P, I, to Fort Benning, Ga, G. Meade, Md., retired for physical dis- 

First Lieut. John W. Slattery, Ord. Dept., | ability. 
|from further observation and treatment at| First Lieut. John D. Brumbaugh, Med. 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, | Corps, par. 18, S. O. 189, revoked. 
D, Cu te duty at Rock Island Arsenal, Rock| Capt. John R. Francis, Inf., 

Master Sergt. Marian D. Goad, Signal | at Chicago. 

Corps, will be placed upon the retired list| Second Lieut. Harvie R. Ellis, Veterinary 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. Corps, from Fort Sill; Okla., to Washing- 

Maj. Clyde Howard Hale, F. A. Res., to| ton, D. C. 
| duty at Fort Benning, Ga. | Capt. Russell R. Louden, Inf., from Fort 

First Lieut. Ralph Conrad Bauer, Q. M. C.| George G.’ Meade, Md., to Pennsylvania 
Res., to duty at Camp Perry, Ohio. State College, State College, Pa. 

Maj. Phillip Page Cook, Air Corps Res.,| First Lieut. George M. Grimes, Q. M. C., 
orders of June 27 revoked. from Chicago to Babson Institute, Boston, 

Second Lieut, Chester Valentine Parker, | Mass. 

Ord. Dept. Res., to duty at Aberdeen Prov-| Warrant Officer Henry W. Sacknus, from 
ing Ground, Md. |Governors Island, N. Y., to Fort H. G. 

Capt. Benjamin F. Caffey, jr., Inf., from | Wright, N. ~. 

Fort Benning, Ga., to West Point, N. Y. | Warrant OJfficer Eduardo Moreno, 

Capt. John T. Schneider, F. A., from West Fort H. ¢€. 

Point, N. Y., to Fort Benning, Ga. | Island, N. Y 

Capt. Joel De Witt Pomerene, Inf., from! Capt. Joseph P. Sullivan, Coast Art., to 
Manila, P. I., to Fort Missoula, Mont. | duty with the Q,. M. C., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Technical Sergt. George E. Raymond, F. | 








Corps, retired 














from the 





from 





Lieut. Rhea S. Taylor, det. V. S. Sqd. 4B, 
| S. Omaha), Air Sqds., Battle Fit.; to 


U. 8. § 
Y. F. Sad. 3B, Air Sqds., Battle Fit. Ors. 





A., will be placed upon the retired list at | lulu, Hawaii, to Fort Snelling, Minn. 
Fort Lewis, Wash. Second Lieut, William A. Harbold, Inf., 
Warrant Officer Alfred Fuller, Fort George to the Air Corps. 


| building at the Submarine Base, New Lon- | 


Ss. S. Omaha; to U. S. S. Macdonough. | (Aug. 12, 1929.) ~ 
Comdr. Alfred J, Toulon (M. C.), det.| A-27935. Contracts—Termination by mu- | 
aay De ; to U. Ss, 8. New York. | tual agreement—Compensation to contractor, 
sieut. Comdr, John W. Vann (M. C.), | Where the Secretary of War determines that 


|be deducted from the agreed price a pro- | 


| Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., to duty | 


Wright, N. Y., to Governors | 


29-15451 | 
| Clem, Jane E. The technique of teaching | 





| 


Handschin, 


year private code; product section I: 
rims, solid tires, carriage tire, casings, 
tubes, airplane tires and accessories; 
and repair materials, sundries, mechani- 
cal goods, soles and heeés. “revised edi- 
tion.” 127 p. Akron, O., The Goodyear 
tire & Rubber co., 1929. 29-15339 
Charles Hart. First German 
reader; with notes, exercises, vocabulary 
and certain original essays, (Crofts’ Ger- 
man series.) 269 p., illus. N. Y., F. S: 


Crofts & co., 1929. 29-15470. 
Harrison, Archibald Harold Walter. Chris- 
tianity and the League of nations. 192 p. 


H 


Hull, Robert H. 


Jernigan, John C. 


M 


Maurois, 


Paine, Webber & co. 


London, The Epworth press, J. A. Sharp, 
1928. 29-15468 
ines, Herbert Waldo. Clough, kingdom- 
builder in south India. 168 p. Phil. The 
Judson press, 1929. 29-15356 
Delius. (The Hogarth es- 
says. Second series. xii.) 44 p. London, 
L. & Virginia Woolf, 1928. 29-15347 
Sermon outlines with 
helps, for ministers and Christian work- 

ers. 400 p. Cleveland, Tenn., 1929. 
29-15354 
Numerical di- 
vination: a criticism “and demonstration. 

192 p. London, Rider & co., 1928. 
29-15454 


| Longnecker, John W. Selling insurancq by 


cooperative advertising. 252 p., illus. 
N. Y., F. S. Crofts & co., 1929. 

29-15338 
acdonald, David. The land of the lama; 


a description of a country of contrasts 
and of its cheerful, happy-go-lucky people 
of hardy nature and curious customs; 
their religion, ways of living, trade and 
social life, by ... With a foreword by the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ronaldshay, 283 
p., illus. London, Seeley, Service & co., 
1929. 29-15350 


| Marvin, Francis Sydney. The modern world; 


Europe from the French revolution to the 
League of nations, by... with ten maps. 
320 p., illus. N. Y., Longmans, Green and 
co., 1929. 29-15352 
Andre. Aspects of biography, 
by .. . translated from the French by 
Sydney Castle Roberts. 208 p. N. Y., D. 
Appleton & co., 1929. 29-15349 
United States fidelity 
and guaranty company; a sound invest- 
ment which has shown a_ remarkable 
earning power. 23 p. N. Y., Paine, Web- 
ber & co., 1928. 29-15346 


| Pound, James Presley, ed. Voices of the age, 


edited by ... 
Peter Ainslie. 
brothers, 1929. 


with an introduction by 
222 p. N. Y., Harper & 
29-15355 


| Rashleigh, Ralph, pseud. Adventures of an 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Schalit, Leon. 


St. Paul, Mother. 


outlaw, the memoirs of Ralph Rashleigh, 
a penal exile in Australia, 1825-1844; with 
introductory notes by Joseph Wood 
Krutch and the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Birkenhead; illustrated by Zhenya Gay. 
349 p., illus. N. Y., J. Cape and H. 
Smith, 1929. 29-15465 
Vita Christi; meditations 


on Our Lord's public life for the time 
after Pentecost. 1 v. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green .and co., 1929. 29-15352 


al John Galsworthy, a survey. 
333 p. N. Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 1929. 
, 29-15475 


| Sigma alpha epsilon. Songs of Sigma alpha 





Contracts—Inferior deliv- | 
i Except in case of | 
+ | urgent public necessity, deliveries not con- | 
| forming to the specifications should not be | 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


S 


| Swarthmore 
It is within the discre- | 


Tead, Ordway. 


| Thoreau, Henry David. 


Y 





epsilon; Eric A. Dawson, editor. 221 p. 
Evanston, Ill. The Fraternity, 1929. 
29-15343 
India in bond- 
527 p. Cal- 


underland, Jabez Thomas. 
age; her right to freedom. 
cutta, R. Chatterjee, 1928. 29-15460 
college, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Swarthmore college songs, compiled and 
edited by a committee appointed by the 
president of the Women’s student govern- 
ment body, Betty Pearson, ’29, chairman. 
64 p. Swarthmore, The Student govern- 
ment bodies of Swarthmore college, 1929. 
29-15345 
Human nature and manage- 
ment; the applications of psychology to 
executive leadership. 1st ed. 312 p. N. 
Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1929.  29-15341 
Walden; or, Life 
in the woods, by ... with an introduction 
by Joseph L. King. (Modern readers’ se- 


ries.) 375 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1929. 29-15469 
amata, Kikou. The shoji; Japanese inte- 


riors and silhouettes. (The golden dragon 
library.) 181 p. London, G. Routledge & 
sons, 1928. 29-15372 


Government Books 
and Publications 











Documents described under this heading 


are obtuinable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the carc numbers, should be given. — 


| Granite—Report of the United States Tariff 


Commission to 
United States. 


the President of the 
Price, 15 cents.  29-26725 


| Soil Survey of Pierce County, Wisconsin— 


actual expenses incurred in connection with | 


Azaleas and Rhododendrons 


No. 43, Series 1928, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the Wisconsin Geological 
and Natural History Survey and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ture. Agr. 29-1207 
from Seed— 
Circular No, 68, June, 1929, Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 29-1205 


| Service and Regulatory Announcements— 
; 


the termiration | 


Contracts—Delays—Actual | 


———e ee eee oe ee ee eo ee 


| 





Capt. Elbert A. Nostrand. Inf., from Hono- | 


Bureau of Animal Industry, Department 
of Agriculture. (Agr. 17-1658) 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used in the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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PAGE TEN 


Increase Shown 
In Imports of 
Manganese Ore 


Existence of ‘Buyer’s Market’ 
Said to Be Evident From 
Commerce in First 


Half of Year. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
per year for the first year at the com- 
pletion of the railway, and 350,000 tons 
thereafter. z ‘ 
Notwithstanding the di sorganized con- 
dition existing at the mines in the 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


| 
| 
i 
| 


Tchiaturi district of Georgia, shipments | 


, of high-grade manganese ore from Rus- 
sia have been on a parity with pre-war 
shipments. This has been due largely 
to the extensive development of the 


1452) 


| British shoe exports for first half of 
1929, except to United States and 


Accounting _ 


Taxation 4 | Page 5, Col. 7 

Revenue receipts recorded gain for! Exports of wood furniture shown to 
fiscal year 1929, according to Bureau have increased in first half of 1929. 

of Internal Revenue. 


Commerce is advised. 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 
Principal increase in Federal reve-| 
nue from miscellaneous taxes WAS from 


r 5 is- | : oo ; 
aot oe, eee ee in |world, including Inter-American High- 
sioner of Interna says 


comparsion of sources of revenue. |way, urged as agencies of peace, order 


Highways 


Page 7, Col. 5|and prosperity, in radio address by As- 


ant Secretary of Commerce. 


Supreme Court_asked to rule on valid- ' sist 
Page 1, Col. 4 


ity of State tax on gross. — .| 
lephone company, receive partly | ‘ 
ren sstcabdthes’ Guevice. (New Jersey | Railroads 
Bell Telephone’ Co. v. State Board of} Georgia & Florida Railroad author- 
Taxes and Assessment.) _lized by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Page 4, Col. 5 | sion to issue securities. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue rules tax Page 7, Col. 1 


Expansion of highways throughout |! 


he United States Bail 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, AUGUST 19, 1929 


Ber Summary of All News Contained in Today's Issue 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


United States Tariff Commission is- 
sues copy of report on costs of pro- 


Canada, show decrease, Department of | duction of granite, submitted to the 


! President. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Customs Court classifies breast drills 


| for duty at 30 per cent as machines not 


Page 6, Col. 7 | specially provided for. 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Trade Conditions 


Export credit insurance aids expan- 


| Department of Commerce. 
| Page 7, Col. 2 


Trade Marks 

District Court, Eastern District of 
|New York, rules no infringement of 
| trade mark for cheese is shown where 


confusion between two marks is un-| 


likely. 
| Wheeler Riddle Cheese Co., Inc.) 


| sion of British commerce, according to | Page 9, Col. 7 


Annual Cumulative Index | 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each 


This cumulates the 52 


| 


volume. 
Weekly Indexes. 





Department of Agriculture issues a| 
circular on azaleas and rhododendrons | 
from seed. 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Page 9, Col. 7 

Bureau of Animal Industry, Agricul- 
ture Department, issues service and , 
regulatory announcements, Foreign Markets 


Page 9, Col. 4 Weekly list of inquiries from abroad 
| Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Agri-| for American products, made public by 
|culture Department, issues results of a| Department of Commerce. 
soil survey of Pierce County, Wisconsin. Page 5, Col. 5 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Farm Board announces it will ad- 
; vance half of $9,000,000 loan to grape 
p 1 | and raisin producers of California, bal- 
age 1, Col. 2! ance to be raised on credit resources 


Survey of wages of farm hands shows 
board, room, ard other privileges bring | 
level of farm wages up to level of pay | 
in many other industries, Departmen: 
of Agriculture says. 





(William Faehndrich, Inc., V-| Agriculture, will be available Decem- | 


Blakemere, improved type of straw-/| of cooperative organizations involved. 
rry developed by Department of Page 1, Col. 7 


Service and 


be 


ber 1, states Senior Horticulturist 


‘PER 


PRICES CENTS cory 


‘Steps Are Taken 
For Expediting 


} 


 Aetionon Tariff 


| 
Rate Schedules of Bill Are 
Now Ready for Minority 
Members of Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
degrees by the polariscope test as cole 


| pared with 1.24 cents at present. The 
| increase for each degree above 75 de- 


'|| grees was set at 0.0575 cents per degree 
: i compared with 0.046 cents under the 


1922 Act. 


j}} On this rate basis, it was explained, 


the world rate on refined sugat would 


paid to State om motor fuel may be de- | Calendar of hearings of the Inter- | Page 8, Col. 2\George M. Darrow, of Department of | 


Nikopol deposits of the Ukraine. The 
decrease in shipments from the Tehiaturi 
deposits during the first six months is 
significant only of the conditions in the 
mining industry inthis area. | 

The reserves of this deposit, in fact, 
are such that it will be many years be- 
fore they are exhausted. In 1913 this 
deposit produced more than 1,200,000 
tons of high-grade ore. The ease with 
which the material can be mined and 
the cost at which the ore can be placed 
at tidewater are two of the factors 
in the world price of manganese and 
is capable of a production in excess of 
anv that has been attained in the past. 

f Costs Low in India. _ 

The manganese industry of India dur- 
ing the past five years has, by improve- 
ments in mines and transportation facili- 
ties, been able to maintain a low cost 
figure, notwithstanding the increase in 
price of the various commodities neces- 
sarv for conducting business. In the 
past four years production has steadily 
increased in this country and _——_ 
for. the most part have remained con- 
stant. A large tonnage, of from 600,000 
to 800,000 tons, held as stocks, has been 
accumulated at the mines. 

Exports of manganese from India dur- 
ing the 11 months, April, 1928, to Feb- 
ruarv, 1929, inclusive, of the Indian 
fiscal year ended with March, 1929, to- 
taled 613,790 tons, as 
649,367 tons for the 1927-28 period. of 
the leading markets, the United Kingdom 
took 148,840 tons (221,181 tons in 
1927-28. Belgium 156-885 tons (165.- 
142 tons), France 199,.27* tons (135,372 
tons). and the United States 66,250 tons 
(89,200 tons). 

Data as to the shipments of manga- 
nese ore from the Gold Coast for the 
first six months of 1929 are not avail- 
able. During the past five years there 
has been a seeming decrease in exports 


to countries other than Norway and Can- } 


ada. Those of crude ore to these two 
countries have materially increased dur- 
ing this period, and there has been a 
corresponding increase in the exports of 
ferromanganese from Norway and 
Canada. 

Brazil Production Constant. 

The production of manganese ore in 
Brazil during the first six months of 
1929, in comparison with the first half 
of 1928, was almost the same, being 
157.202 tons and 158.537 tons, respec- 
tively, but exports were about 14,000 
tons larger during the current year, the 
bulk of which continues to go to the 
United States, according to Vice Consul 
Rudolf E. Cahn, at Rio de Janeiro. 

Exports of manganese ore from Rio 
de Janeiro for the first six months of 
1929 totaled 158,418 long tons, against 
144,680 tons in the first half of 1928. 
Those to the United States were 128,118 
tons (92.656 tons in 1928), to Belgium 
12.500 tons (26,124 tons), and to France 
17.800 tons (6,200 tons). 

The stocks on hand at the mines on 
June 30, 1929, were 44,292 long tons, 
which is normal. 

During the first six 
the 
ous sources 343,711 long tons of manga- 
nese, as compared with 
the first half of 1928. 

Imports of manganese ore into Ger- 
many for the first five months of 1929 
and the same period of 1928, respectively 
were 114,847 and 125.902 metric tons. 
Russia supplied 55,142 tons—an increase 
from 24,886 tons in the 1928 period. 

The Belgo-Luxemburg manganese ore 
imports from January to May, 1929, in- 
creased to 111,799 metric tons from 94,- 
747 tons in the 1928 period. 


British Trade Aided 
By Export Insurance 


months of 1929 


Government Assistance Offered 
To Commerce Is Described 


[Continued from Page 7.) 
as contract B, to distinguish it from con- 
tract A, the general floating contract. 

The purpose of contract B is to allow 
the British exporter to finance his sales 
to oversea customers by presenting his 
bills to his own bank for the purpose 
of getting advances thereon. Under 
the arrangement, the bank becomes a 
party to the contract, and the Govern- 
ment gives an unconditional guaranty 
to the bank. The contract is self- 
liquidating in a short period for certain 
commodities but longer for others and 
will thus secure the banks against lock- 
ing up funds for an indefinite period. It 
has recognized for some time that more 
business could be dome under the ex- 
port-credits-insurance scheme if the ex- 
porter’s resources Were in a more liquid 
condition, 

Representatives of the “Big Five’ 
joint-stock banks, as well as other im- 
portant ‘yanks, have cooperated with the 
Export Credits Guaranty Department 
in working out the new form of contract, 
whieh will be accepted by the banks as 
a satisfactory form of security for ad- 
vances to the exporters. 

By the end of September, 1928, appli- 
cations approved during the existence of 
the scheme totaled £3,815,000 and 
guaranties given amounted £1,9153,000. 
(An approval is a statement by the de- 
partment of its willimgness, on certain 
conditions, to guarantee bills if pre- 
sented within a stated period. The period 
may differ in each case.) 

With the introduction of the new con- 
tract B applications for credit insurance 


compared with | 


United States imported from vari- | 


ducted from income. 
Page 4, Col. 


Full text of preliminary — of | 
scat 
year of 1929 as submitted by Commis- 


internal revenue collections for 


sioner of Internal Revenue. 


Page 4, Col. 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap-| state Commerce Commission. 


peals, 


Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


I 


Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Motion Pictures 


Problem of dialogue in various lan- 
guage is said to hamper motion picture 


trade, but exports increased in first hal 
of 1929. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Postal Service 


ae - | 
Postal savings deposits increased in 


June by largest amount since War. 


Page 1, Col. 4) page 


Radio 


Spain plans consolidation of its radic 


broadcasting service and direct wireles 


telephone connection to South America, board, room, and other privileges bring | 
Department of Commerce 1s infowmed. 
‘ 


Page 1, Col. 


,|state Commerce Commission, 
: Page 6 


Rate decision announced by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
| Page 6 


1! Rate complaint filed with the Inter- 


Page 6 
Shipping 
American shipping leads world 


post-war recovery, states Department 


jof Commerce. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Executive 
lana gement 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


Special Index 
Federal Court 


fil 


See and Digest of 


,| Latest Decisions on 


&. 
See Accecunting, Taxation. 


Lator 


Survey of wages of farm hands shows 


level of farm wages up to level of pay 
;in many other industries, Department 


Press Wireless, Inc., asks Radio Com- of Agriculture says. 


mission for authority to change location 


of proposed transmitters. 
Page 


3, Col. 1\ ¢ 


Page 1, Col. 2 


on highest leve! 
says Bureau of 


Employment in July 
r month since 1922, 


Creation of museum for preservation|Labor Statistics. 


of radio equipment was suggested at 
recent conference, states Captain S. C. 
Hooper, Director of Naval Communica- 


tions. 
Page 3, 


Distribution 
| Aviation 


Ten new airways are under construc 


i of Commerce announces. 


Exporting and Importing 
ii 
1929, Bureau of Foreign and 

tic Commerce says. 


Page 1, 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Col. 1 


American exports to Russia decline 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Survey among domestic help to learn 

“other side of servant question” is be- 

ing conducted, Women’s Bureau an- 
nounces. 


5 


Col. 5 


Page 2, Col. 4 

Plan of Bethlehem Steel Company 
for relief of employes discharged with- 
out fault of their own described by De- 


- partment of Labor. 
tion. covering 2,065 miles, Department 


9 


= 


Page 3, Col. 

Patents 
Alleged infringement 
wreath 


of patent on 
is dismissed in case of Ameri- 


Increase of 165,936 tons im’ manga- can Merri-Lei Corporation v.. F. W. 
nese ore imports shown in first half of 
Domes- 


Woolworth Co., in District Court for 
the Eastern District of New York. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


District Court finds that patent for 


states Department of Commerce, upon degreasing fried potato chips is_in- 


information from Commissariat fo 
Trade in Moscow. 
7. Col. 


exports 


Page 
of 


Increases in value 0 


American fruit of every variety are re 
ported by Department of Commerce for ent 


past fiscal year. 


Page 1, Col. 3 Page 4, Col. 
Rubber imports for first half of 1929 
cent 
1925, 
though total value of imports decreased, 


increased approximately 50 
over corresponding period 


per 
in 
Department 


of Commerce states. 


Page 


Before the in-| 
troduction of this form of contract, in 
which the banks | participate, applica- 
tions approved by the department av- 
eraged about £500,000 per quarter, but 
for the fourth quarter of 1928 applica- 
tions reached a total of £716,769. This 
brought the total amount of applications 
approved under the scheme to £4,532,000 
by December 31, 1928, and the total 
guaranties given to £2,367,000, thus evi- 
dencing the popularity of the Govern- 
ment’s export-credits plan. 

The banks and the British Govern- 
ment are thus cooperating at the present 
time in financing a portion of the export 
trade of the United Kingdom. Insurance 
companies will probably in time take 

_ over this type of credit insurance. When 
this occurs the banks and imsurance 
companies will doubtless share the re- 
sponsibility of financing this section of 
the foreign trade of Great Britain. 


have greatly increased. 


‘ 


Extensive Aid Given 
Under Maternity Act 
Benefits Reach 1,013,000 Chil- 


dren, Says Labor Department. 


Promotion of maternity and infancy 
hygiene and welfare by 45 States and 
Hawaii, participating in the benefits of 
the Sheppard-Towner Act, are reviewed 
in the coming issue of the Monthly Labor 
Bulletin, published by the Department of 
Labor. 

Litigation ending in a decision of the 
Supreme Court upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the act is summarized in the 
article, This section of the review ap- 
peared in the issue of August 17. 

The section of the review dealing with 
cooperative features of the service and 
giving statistics of the aid extended to 

mothers and infants, follows in full text: 

The report states that the Children’s | 

Bureau has continued cooperation with) 
the national committee to aid completion | 
of the registration area before 1930. 
Snecial consulting service from members 
of the Children’s Bureau staff is fre- 
| quently requested by State bureaus and 


y fringed by similar process. 


5 Page 8, Col. 


1, Col. 1 


1 


(Snelling 
v. Darnell Potato Products Ce.) 

6 
{! Government files brief in Supreme 
-|\Court opposing review of denial of pat- 
to German inventor. (Genera? 
Electric Co. et al. vy. Robertson.) 

4 


Tariff 


Rate schedules of tariff bill are now 
ready for minority members of Senate 
| Finance Committee. 


° 


Page 1, Col. 


divisions of child hygiene and welfare. 

During the year ending June 30, 1928, | 
a total of 41 visits were made to States |} 
by physicians and nurses from the ma- 
ternity and infant hygiene division to ad- 
vise with members of the State staffs re- 
garding the maternity and infancy pro- 
gram for the maternal-mortality study, 
which was under wav in 12 States (now 
15 States), in cooperation with the State 
administrative agencies and the with the 
indorsement of the State medical asso- 
ciations, 

The fifth annual conference of directors 
of State byreaus and divisions adminis- 
tering the act, held in April, 1928, was at- 
tended by representatives from 43 coop- 
erating States and the Territory of Ha- 
wall. Members of the Children’s Bu- 
reaus consulting committees on pediat- 
rics and on obstetrics, and other promi- 
nent physicians, leaders jn public health 
health officers/ and nurses took part 
the discussions. 

More than 150,000 expectant mothers 
and more than 1,013,000 infants and 
preschool children were reached by aec- 
tivities carried on under the maternity 
and infancy act in the : 
These activities included prenatal and 
child-health conferences home visits by 
public -health nurses, mothers’ classes 
correspondence courses, prenatal letters’ 
and distribution of publications. ‘ 
The totai number of expectant moth- 
ae venebed through conferences held 
Y PMysicians, nurses. ; ontists as 
281 and she nines ee ae: 

1 of infants and 
preschool children reported as under 
supervision at conferences during the 
year was 313,844. Since the beginning 
of State cooperation under the act 160 
counties had assumed responsibility fo 
maternity and infaney work begun with 
State and Federal funds. , 

ith respect to the results of the 
eration of the Sheppard- 
report states that 
Stat ae saree of Federal funds 
States n erritory gee i 
val an Md Materia eeeins the Pro- 
made expansion of activins act 
a aCtivities possible 
States that already 
Baten a tn Torito nine 1 
chee OS ke ory in which such 
£ § e created after the passage 
of the act, Many of the already existing 
child-hygiene bureaus and divisions wane 
hardly more than nominal and had very 
inadequate funds, , 
“Even in those States that did not 


in 


’ op- 
Towner Act the 


to the 


] in 
had child-hygiene 


ace. 


cept Federal funds immediately after the j for the future merely leaves the, way' D, C, 


Ruling that wnderwear and outer gar- 


ments are same class of’ goods, Com- | 


| missioner of Patents denies use of no- 


tation “Fashion Park” on underwear 


as interfering with same trade mark | 


on clothing. (Fashion Park, Ine., v. 


| Sexton Mfg. Co.) 


in |} 


Page 10, Col. 6| 


Finance | 


Banks and Banking | 


Changes in State bank membership | 


lof Federal Reserve System for week 


i 
} 
| 
} 
| 
} 
} 
j 
| 
} 
' 


‘ 


fiscal year 1928. | 


ended August 16. 
Page 7| 

Decrease shown in debits to indi- 
vidual accounts. | 


Page 7, Col. 1) 


. . } 
Corporation Finance 
See Distribetion, Railroads, 


Government Finance 
Revenue receipts recorded gain for 
fiscal year 1929, according to Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Full text of preliminary statement of 
internal revenue collections for fisca! 
year of 1929 as submitted by Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
Page 4, Col. 1} 
Department of Agriculture analyzes 
reasons for failure of irrigation 
projects. 
Page 10, Col. 4 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 
Page ) 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market, 
Page 7 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 


Products | 

Stocks of Chinese peanuts are at lov 
level because of European buying, 
states Department of Agriculture. 

Page 5, Col, 4 

Increases in value of exports of 
American fruit of every variety are re- 
ported by Department of Commerce for 
past fiscal year. 


} 


Page 1, Col. 3 

Principal increase in Federal reve- 

nue from miscellaneous taxes was from 

tax on tobacco manufactures, Commis- 

sioner of Internal Revenue says in 
comparsion of squrces of reyenue. 

age 7, Col. 5| 


,passage of the act in 1921 the matter 


was a subject for discussion, and larger 
State appropriations for child-hygiene 
work were made. This was the immedi- 
ate result of wider interest in the educa- 
tion of the public as to the possibilities 
and importance of public-health work 
for mothers and babies. The statement 
holds true not only for States that later 
accepted the provisions of the act but 
also for the three States that have not 
accepted its provisions. 

“In 1918, when the first maternity and 
infancy bill was introduced in Congress, 
infant-hygiene work was in_ progress 
mainly in urban areas. Its wide ex- 
tension to rural areas has been coinci- 


dent. with interest in the maternity and | 


infancy bill and operation of the mater- 
nity and infancy act in the large major- 
ity of the States. Programs of maternal 
welfare in rural areas have been devel- 
oped largely within this 10-year period.” 

The report reviews among other sub- 
jects the special work with racial groups, 
the extension of the birth and death 
registration areas, the progress in educa- 
tion of midwives, reduction of morbidity 
and prevention of disease, the changes 
in the infant mortality rate and maternal 
mortality rate, 

In 1922 the infant mortality rate was 
76, and in 1927, 65, a saving of 11 in- 
fants in every 1,000 born alive in the 
birth-registration area. In 1927, 24,500 
babies Who would have died jf the rate 
of 1922 had continued survived their 
first year of life. 

The funds authorized by the Sheppard- 
Towner maternity and infancy act first 
became available in March, 1922. 


Failure of Irrigation 
Projects Is Analyzed 


Remedies Suggested in Study 
By Agriculture Department. 


Financial reorganization to effect rem- 
edies for failures of irrigation projects 
must go to the root of the eyj] and cor- 
rect the basic causes of default, as tem- 
porary relief without adequate provisions 


| Canada, show decrease, Department of 


| Agriculture, 


Forest Products 


; | 
Organized protection reduced forest | 
fires, figures compiled by Forest Serv- 
lice indicate. 
Page 8, Col. 4) 
Trade Organizations | 
Belgian match factories in which | 
Swedish Match Trust has interest are 
consolidated. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Leather and Its 
Manufactures | 


British shoe exports for first half of | 
1929, except to United States and 


Commerce is advised. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Mines and Minerals 
Increase of 165,936 tons in manga- 
nese ore imports shown in first half of 
929, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce says. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


National Park and Planning Commis- 
sion urges development of Great Falls, 
area exclusively as park, eliminating all | 
power projects; chairman, former chief 
of Army Engineers, dissents, pointing 
out navigation possibilities through link 
up of inland waterways. 


ih 


n 
| in 
Page 1, Col. 6 | 
Full text of opinion of Solicitor for | 
Power Commission, holding that only 
actual expenditures for construction 
may be indicated in calculations of the 
cost of power projects. 


Page 6, Col. 5 | 
Rubber and 
Its Manufactures 


Rubber imports for first half of 1929 
increased approximately 50 per cen‘ | 
over corresponding period in 
though total value of imports decreasea, | 
Department of Commerce states. 

Page 1, Col. 1) 


Standardization and 
Simplified Practice 


How the Bureau of Standards Tells 
Its Story—An article by Hugh G. Bou- 
tell, Chief of Information Section, Bu- 
reau of Standards. 


Stone, Clay ard Glas 


Products 
United States Tariff Commission is- 
sues copy of report on costs of pro- 
duction of granite, submitted to the 
President. 


h 
n 


Page 9 | 
s&s 
R 


Page 9, Col. 7] 
Purchasing | 


“Production Statistics 
Production of leather footwear in 
British industry curtailed in first six 
months of 1929, orders coming in gen- 
erally slow and for small quantities. 
Page 5, Col. 7} 


Pp 


open for further trouble, it was stated | 
August 17 by the Department of Agricul- | 
ture in announcing the results of a study | 
of faulty irrigation projects made by | 
Wells A. Hutchins, of the Division of Ag- 
ricultural Engineering. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The study was undertaken with a view 
to correcting conditions which have 
, arisen on irrigation projects as a re- 


sult of the severe and protracted de- | 


pression in agriculture which followed 


the expansion incident to the World War. | 


Irrigation enterprises fail 
| reasons. 


for 
Some of the more 
causes, the study shows, are an inade- 
| Quate water supply for the area included 


many 


high when added to the cost of the land 
and improvements; inclusion in the 
project of land unsuited for agriculture; 
and unforeseen engineering difficulties. 

It is pointed out that a financial re- 
organization, to effect a complete cure, 
must go to the root of the evil and cor- 
rect the basic causes c' default. Measures 
that fail to do this leave the way open 
to further trouble, evén though provid- 
ing temporary relief. 

The first move towafd a_ settlement 
usually comes from the bondholders, 
since they are usually first to realize 
that a project is unable to meet its pay- 
ments. After negotiations huve been 
started, however, landowners sometimes 
are quite active in seeking a settlement. 

The bondholders usually organize the 
well known “protective: committee” to 
negotiate with the settlers. The attitude 
of these committees 
fortunate, due to failure to 
the local situation, which often 
in delays, increased expense and unnec- 
essary antagonism on the part of the 
landowners, 

This circular discusses the character 
of settlements which may be effected and 
the points involved in refinancing plans. 


| It also gives the details of 18 typical | 
settlements which have been made or are | 


now in process of adjustment. 

It may be obtained free, while the 
supply lasts, “pon application to the Of- 
fice of Information, United States De- 
partment of. Agriculture, Washington, 


” 


jescape from Presidential 
contacts, says Mr. Hoover in address to 


Madison Court House, 


museum 
Park, according to Department of the 
Interior. 


Germany 


1928, at the Executive Offices. 


States 


common | 


in the ‘project; irrigation charges too| 


Page 5, Col. 1 Personnel 


Education 
New books received by the Library 


of Congress. 


Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 

Foreign Relations 
Special Claims Commission of United 


States and Mexico extended two years, 
Department of State announces. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Personnel changes in the Foreign 


Service announced by Department of 
State. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
General 


Fishing affords the only means of 
duties and 


is summer camp neighbors at Madi- 


son Court House, Va. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Full text of address of President at 
Virginia, to 
eighbors of President’s fishing camp 
1 Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Page Col. 1 
Additional laboratory facilities and 
installed at Acadia Nationai 


9 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Hoover thanks school in 
for conferring on him an 
onorary degree of Doctor of Engi- 
eering. 


President 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Daily engagements of the President 
Page 3 ||| 
National Defense 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


|War Department. 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Navy Department. 


Page 9 
Social Welfare 


Establishment of narcotic farms will 


relieve prison congestion, according to 


epresentative Porter. 
‘ 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Statistics on aid given mothers and 


children under Maternity and Infancy 
Act compiled by Department of Labor. 


Page 10, Col. 
Vital Statistics 


Increase of deaths from influenza and 
neumonia shown by figures of United 
Public Health Service. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Missouri increased 
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Death rate in 


sharply in 1928 over 1927, Bureau of 
Census announces. 


Page 10, Col, 6 


Swedish Maich Trust 
Unites Plants in Belgium 


Belgian match faciories in which the 


|Swedish Match Trust is interested have | 


merged into two large companies under | 
the same management, according to a 
report from the Assistant Trade Com-| 


|missioner at Stockholm, Basil D. Dahl,’ 


|made public by the Department of Com- | 
|/mMerece August 17, oi 

The Department’s statement follows | 
in full text: 

The capital of the new company is 
120,000,000 frances. In addition, Fab-| 
|rique Belges d’Allumettes, which is 
owned by the Swedish Match Trust, has 
increased its capital from 
francs to 150,000,000 francs. It is re- 
ported that the factories owned by the 
|newly formed stock company, the So- 
|ciete Union Allumettiere, will be leased 
|to Fabriques Belges d’Allumettes. 

The holders of shares in the above 
|mentioned Belgian companies are per- 
mitted to exchange their shares for 
| Shares in the Swedish Match Trust. Most 
,of the Belgian shareholders have already 
javailed themselves of this opportunity. 


| With the formation of the new Societe | 


Union Allumettiere, ,the former agree- 
|ment of the Swedish Match.Trust with 


| the Belgian factories, which guaranteed | 


|the shareholders a certain minimum an- 


nual dividend, has been formally recalled. | 


|Death Rate in Missouri 


The death rate in Missouri increased 
(from 1,161.1 in 1927 to 1,284.9 in 1928, 
| per 
|the Census, Department of Commerce, 
|announced August 17, The Department's 
statement follows in full text: 
Increases in rates (per 100,000 popu- 
|lation) from those of the preceding year 
were from the following principal causes: 
Diseases of the heart (185.6 to 206.3), 


nephritis (123.4 to 134.9), cerebral hem- 
|orrhage and softening (83.8 to $0.0), can- 
‘cer (105.7 to 109.7), diabetes mellitus 


| imposes a tariff on sugar. 


20,000,000 |, 


| Rises Sharply for Year. 


is sometimes un- | 
appreciate | 
results | 


100,000 population, the Bureau of | 


be $2.98 per 109 pounds and the Cuban 
rate, $2.38 by the Finance Committee’s 
figures. At present, the world rate on 


||| refined sugar is $2.39 ani the Cuban 


$1.91. The House bill would have raised 
| these duties respectively to $3.50 and 
$2.80. 

The sugar rates may be expressed 
in tabular form as follows: 
World rate Cuban rate 
..2 $2.20 $1.76 
3.00 2.40 
2.75 2.20 
2.39 1.91 


Present law (raw) 
House bill 

Senate Finance Comt. 
Present law (refined) 
House bill 3.50 2.80 
Senate Finance Comt. 2.98 2.33 


“All the farm organiza.ions of the 
country demand a much higher rate than 
that proposed by the Finance Commit- 
tee largely hecause they desire to di- 
versify products produced by America 
farmers and at the same time devel 
this industry to such a state that the 
American supplv will be equal to the 
American demand,” asserted Senator 
Watson in a prepared statement, 

This statement follows in full text 


| (figures employed in this table are the 


rates on refined sugar, rather than raw, 


when there is any differential between 
the two): 


Sugar Tariff is World-wide. 
Practically every country in the world 
They are all 
aware of the necessity of the production 
of this essential food in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the home demand and 
they have imposed tariff rates that their 
people deem essential to such cultivation 
and protection, 

All the rates imposed by these coun- 
tries are higher than those prepared in 
the tariff bill that has just been com- 
pleted by,the Republican members of the 
Finance Committee, showing that these 
nations are determined to produce this 
product at home instead of purchasing 
it abroad. The following figures may 
prove of interest at this particular time. 
Figures given are cents per pound and 
conclusively show the high rates of du 
imposed on sugar imports by the oe. 
ernments of these various nations. 

Brazil os 650sinae 

Salvador .. 

Guatemala 

Peru 

TOEEOTS oo soi uceecg gl kae thew 

Costa Rica ... 

Venezula .. 

Greece 

Poland 

Belgium 

Spain ‘ 

Czechoplowakia”....<ccctscadenn 

Newfoundland ....ccccocccees 

Rumania 

Russia 

Norway ... 

Honduras 

Argentina 

Paraguay ..... 

Dominica .. 

Finland 

Australia ...... 

Uruguay ... 

Germany ... 

Yugoslavia 

Colombia .. 

Irish Free State 

United Kingdom (plus bounty) 

Bulgaria 

Italy 

Austria 

United States (Cuban rate). 


Producers Are Held Back. 
Sugar producers in the United States 
ave never had an opportunity to de- 
velop their products to the fullest extent. 
After the Spanish-Ameritan War our 
Government assumed such _ relations 
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| with the Philippines and the Hawaiian 


Islands and Porto Rico and Cuba that 
we were compelled to admit the products 
of the first three without duty and of 
the last with a 20 per cent reduction in 
our tariff rates. This has made im- 
possible full development of the sugar 
industry in this country, though it is 
constantly asserted that, if it be properly 
protected it will be brought to such a 
state of cultivation within a short time 
that the home supply will almost if not 
entirely equal home demand, counting, 
of course, the imports from the Ha- 
waiian Islands, the Philippines and 
Porto Rico, which must continue to come 
in free. 

All the farm organizations of t 
country demand a much higher rate thafi 
| that proposed by the Finanee Committee 
largely because they desire to diyersify 
| products produced by American farmers 
and at the same time develop this in- 
dustry to such a state that the American 
supply will be equal to the American-der 
mand, 


(16.7 to 19.8), and tuberculosis, all forms 
| (79.4 to 83.1). 4 

Increases were also shown for influ- 
enza (25.2 to 60.6), pneumonia, all forms 
(84.3 to 114.0), meningococcus menigitis 
(1.8 to 4.3), and meningitis, nonepidemic 
(2.5 to 3.4). 

The increase in the total death rate 
from accidental causes was slight (73.2 
to 75.0); the individual types of accidents 
which showed the greatest increases 
| were automobile accidents, excluding col- 
lisions with railroad trains and s’'reet 
cars (14.7 to 17.7) and accidental drown- 
ing (4.3 to 5.8). Significant among the 
decreases in rates from 1927 to 1928 
were those from measles (5.4 to 3.6) and 
acute anterior poliomyelitis (2.3 to 0.7). 

The estimated population in 1928 was 


* Rasy 


19,923,000 and in 1927 was 3,510,000, 





